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TITE COLONIAL POLICY OF FRANCE 
IN NORTH AMERICA IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTIL CENTURY. 

Scarcely a century since, and from the 
silent cliffs and living deeps of New Found- 
land, from the frigid waters which break 
upon the flinty coast of Labrador to the 
warm, turbid, outflowing of the Mississippi, 
the Fleurs-de-Lys waved from a chain of 
posts whose morning drum at once awoke 
the Arctic seal, and roused the Tropic mon- 
key. ‘I was struck’’—to quote the letter 
of a friend, an artillery officer of great re- 
flection and learning, since a prominent 
brigadier general in the present war — 
“when I visited that region of country, by 
the evidence which I saw of former French 
power upon this coutinent. As I descended 
the St. Lawrence by night, the lights from 
French cottages were glimmering all along its 
banks; the houses became thicker and thicker 
as we proceeded, and then [ reflected that once 
a line of French settlements had extended 
from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the 
mouth of the Mississippi. All along the 
immensely extended frontier, marked out 
by these two streams, there exist points, 
such as Detroit, Mackinac, St. Mary, St. 
Ignace, Green Bay, Chicago, Kaskaskia, 
Prairie du Chien, St. Louis, Baton Rouge, 
New Orleans, ete., which still indicate the 
giant-like grasp which France once held 
upon the territory of North America, and 
especially upon the English colonies. She 
seemed on the very point of strangling not 
only these colonies here, but also the other 
English colonies in Hindostan; but, the 
“Great Monarch” (Louis XIV) preferred 
“glory” at home to empire abroad, and, 
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while waging a cruel war against Holland, 
surrendered the rest of the world to Eng- 
land. 

While few are aware that such was the 
facts, that such a state of affairs did actually 
exist but a little period prior to our first 
War of Independence,—still fewer are cog- 
nizant of the master mind which indicated 
that zone of military positions and forts and 
planned operations which, if carried out as 
he designed, would have rendered the 
French yoke of dominion on this continent 
much harder to break than Wolfe and his 
successor found the work to be. 

The brain which saw ahead so far and 
planned so ably was that of RoLann Mr- 
CHEL BARRIN, MARQUIS DE LA GALIS- 
SONIERE, born 11th November, 1693, at 
Rochefort, the third military post of France, 
i.e. at the apex of a triangle whose base 
terminated at Finisterre (cape) in Spain 
and Finisterre (province) in France. The 
son of a lieutenant-general of the military 
forces of France he attained the same 
elevated rank himself as much by deserts as 
favor. Doubtless he owed much to his 
inherited genius; but much likewise is attri- 
butable to the admirable education he re- 


| ceived at the hands of Rottins, the cele- 


brated Rector of the University of Paris, and 
historian. Entering the navy in 1710, in 
1738, he was made post-captain. In 1741,in 
command of two vessels of the line, he was 
charged with the convoy of the East 
Indian fleet. This duty he discharged in 
the happiest manner. On his return, he 


| was surprised to learn that his government 
| intended to confer upon him the rule and 


administration of Canada, the most import- 
ant of the French colonies. LA GALIs- 
SONIERE represented to the minister that 
his inclinations were rather to command and 
combat in his regular line of service, at 
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sea, than administer the affairs of a 
colony. This honorable refusal was favor. 


ably received, and he was appointed to a 


naval command, when news arrived that the 
governor, designated in his place, had been 
captured on his passage by the English. 


Then the sea-captain became governor, | 


against his will, yielded without farther re- 
monstrance to the force of circumstances. 
He consented to proceed to Canada, in 
1745, because he foresaw that he would 
there find frequent opportunities to signalize 
his zeal, stipulating, however, that he was 
to be recalled on the declaration of peace, 
because he felt that his sphere of useful- 
ness as a military commander would be 
too constrained on a politieal post to satisfy 
his peculiar activity of mind. 

Upon his arrival in Canada, he at once 
set to work to justify the confidence re- 
posed in him, and demonstrated that in his 
ease, as in so many others, the externals of 
the casket were no indication of the wealth 
contained therein. Like Marshal LuxEm- 
BURG the able opponent of the great W1L- 


uiaM III, the Marquis De Lepg,* the | 


Fleming, the sole general Spain possessed 
in 1717-1719, who conquered Sardinia and 
Sicily, and other celebrities in intellect, La 
GALISSONIERE was not only diminutive 
in stature but humpbacked. Nor were his 
other physical peculiarities attractive, so that 
when the Indian chiefs came to pay their 
homage to the representative of their Great 
Father beyond the big sea, they remarked 
in their salutatory address: “Thou must 
indeed have a grand soul, since, possessing 
such a repulsive person, the great chief, 
our father, has sent thee hither to com- 
mand us.” Nor was it long before they 
recognized the justice of their opinion, and 


*Itis to the military superiority of Dz Lepg 
that the House of Savoy owe their inferior title 
of Kings of Sardinia, since had it not been for 
him they would have been kings of Sicily. It 
was said of Spain at this epoch that her king was 
a Frenchman, the Duke of Aragon, her prime 
minister an Italian, Alberoni, her general, a 
Fleming, De Lede, and to a Dutch engineer was 
confided the enterprise of rendering the Manzan- 
ares navigable and Madrid accessible by water. 
Happy for Spain had she been ever so ruled and 
by such foreigners. 


testified, in every manner possible, their 
love and veneration for a man,—to whom, 
with one consent, according the title of 
FatHEer,—who made no other use of the 
authority and power with which he was in- 
vested, except to ameliorate their condition. 
To the talents for administration which 
he subsequently displayed and his eminent 
ability as a seaman and commander which 
he demonstrated through his career, La 
GALISSONIERE united an infinite number 
of other estimable qualities and vast prac- 
tical intelligence. He loved and cultivated 
natural history. In all the islands which 
he visited he took pains to sow useful seeds, 
to plant fruit trees, and thus naturalize, far 
and wide, the productions of the climate 
and soil of Europe. He likewise brought 
back with him foreign trees and plants 
with which he enriched his own land. At 
his country-seat about 12 miles from Nantes, 
he established an arboretum wherein he 
collected and naturalized a large number 
of foreign trees. Reserved and firm, but 
at the same time gentle, considerate, affable 
and honest, he won the respect and affec- 
tion of all who served under him. He was 
absolutely adored by his sailors, well aware 
of his incessant efforts to preserve their 
health and watch over their general inter- 
ests and rights. At the same time such 
were the regrets with which he inspired 
his sovereign, that, when, worn out by the 
indefatigable efforts of his mind, he died in 
1756, six months after his fortunate naval 
campaign in the Mediterranean, in which he 
foiled Byng, and occasioned the capture 
of Port Mahon, Louis XV expressed his 
lively grief that his admiral’s decease had 
deprived him of the gratification of pre- 
senting him with the baton of Marshal of 
France, ready and due to his seamanship 
and success. 

Such was the man to whom the governor- 
| ship of Canada was entrusted, in troublous 
| times, in 1745. From the moment he as- 
sumed the charge, he contemplated his field 
| of operations with an eye which saw far, far 
beyond the requirements of his own day; 
| and his combinations embraced not only the 
| necessities of the present but of the extend- 
| ed future. Happy indeed had it been for 
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the interests of France if his successors had | 
been gifted with his enlarged views and 
energy. He filled the office of governor as 
if he had brought to it the experience of a 
life passed in similar administrative service, 
or rather as if the object of his whole pre- 
vious life had been a preparation for such 
a commission; and he administered the 
colonial affairs like an expert in statesman- | 
ship. He established at Quebec a marine 
arsenal, and extensive naval ship yards, in 
which no timber was used but that grown 
in thecolony. Zhe Admiral Governor Dr- 
LA GALISSONIERE, conceived, proposed, and 
succeeded in having adopted the vast plan 
of joining CANADA and LourIstaNna by a 
chain of forts and establishments at once 
military and commercial, along the Ohio- 
and Mississippi, across the desert regions 
which separated these two colonies, to the 
west of the lakes. The links of this chain, 
stretching from 1600 to 2000 miles, through 
the wilderness, were located with a sagacity 
which subsequent experience shows to have 
nevererred. Wherever the French engineers 
located their forts or posts, there has in- 
variably been found the very best site for 
our largest and most flourishing cities. 
Witness, as a few examples, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Baton Rouge, 
New Orleans, Xe. 

To the advantage of establishing an easier 
inter-communication between the settled 
points, was added the power of forwarding 
convoys and dispatches to the home author- 
ities, in France, in winter as well as summer, 
by the route of Louisiana, while the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence was entirely blockaded 
by ice. And last, and especially, this chain 
of military establishments, so planned and 
located as to command key points, strategical 
as well as commercial, shut in the English 
colonies between the Alleghanies and their 
spurs and parallel mountain chains and the 
ocean. By the order which he established 
LA GALISSONIERE, not only made it a most 
difficult operation for the English to under- 
take any warlike enterprise against his 
people, but almost rendered impossible the 
success of any such aggression. Under the 
guidance of this humpbacked, diminutive 
seaman, gifted with a giant intellect, the 
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success of the French compelled the English 
to remain upon the defensive, and harassed 
them to such a degree, along their exposed 
and constricted fronticr, that the mother 
country, but especially the colonists, became 
very desirous of peace. 

LA GALISSONIERE was not content how- 


| ever with securing the tranquillity of the 


frontier of his colonial governments. He 
devoted himself ardently to every measure 
which would render them flourishing, and 
at the same time make them productive of 
revenue to France. Nor was he backward 
in laboring for the happiness of both her 
white and red subjects. He won their 
attachment so that the wild men became 
affectionately bound to him as a sagacious 
and paternal benefactor; and upon his return 
to France, in 1749, he carried with him the 
regrets of all who had been subject to his 
authority. 

After the peace of Aix la Chapelle in 
1748, Louis XI charged LA GALIsson- 
IERE and STEPHEN DE SILHOUETTE pre- 
viously comptroller general and afterwards 
minister of finance, with the responsibility of 
negotiating with the English commissioners 
the limits between Canada and the other 
French colonies, in North America, and 
those of the English. The memoirs and 
reports published in this connection, prove 
with what care LA GALISSONIERE had 
collected the most extensive and accurate 
information in regard to the vast territory 
over Which he had exercised authority. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding the ability 
of the commissioners on both sides, they 
could not agree upon the boundaries. With 
his withdrawal from this particular duty 
terminated LA GALISSONIERE’S immediate 
connection with French colonial affairs. 
His subsequent career was equally useful 
and glorious; but the blade of his intellect 
was surely and unceasingly wearing out the 
scabbard of his body. His triumphs inscience 
and naval affairs, however, have nothing to 
do with the subject of this article; and 
having thus briefly recorded his immense 
influence in the affairs of France on this 
continent, it remains for other hands to trace 
and delineate his equally important services 
in the naval Bureaux and in the command 
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of fleets. Had France kept La GALIsson- 
IERE at the helm of her colonial administra- 
tion or found an honest, energetic, sagacious 
chief to succeed him, rulers gifted with his 
extraordinary powers of prevision and pro- 
vision, history would have had a different 
account to give of the progress of the An- 
glo-Saxon race in North America. 


LETTER OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 
TO THE EARL OF BUCHAN. 

The following letter by Thomas Jefferson 
addressed to the Earl of Buchan dated 
Washington, July 10th, 1803, appears in a 
catalogue of ‘‘ Autographs and Mauuscr:pts” 
issued by Holloway and Son, London, the 
present year. The letter is stated to be un- 
published. It fillstwo pages 4° of manuscript 
and is priced £5. 5s. 

“ My Lord—I received through the hands 
of Mr. Lenox, on his return to the U.S. 
the valuable volume you were so good as to 
send me, on the Life and Writings of 
Fletcher of Saltoun. The political princi- 
ples of that patriot were worthy the purest 
periods of the British constitution. The 
are those which were in vigour at the Epoch 
of the American emigration. Our ancestors 


brought them here, and they needed little | 


strengthening to make us what we are; but 
in the weakened condition of English whig- 


ion, which may break from one day to 
another. I feel real anxiety on the conflict 
in which your nation is again engaged; and 
bless the Almighty Being, who in ‘ gather- 
ing together the waters under the heavens 
into one place, divided the dry lands’ of 
your hemisphere, from the dry lands of 
ours, and said ‘ here, at least, be there peace.’ 
I hope that peace and amity with all nations 
will long be the charter of our land, and 
that its prosperity under this charter will 
re-act on the mind of Europe, and profit 
her by the example. My hope of preserv- 
ing peace for our country is not founded on 
the Quaker principle of non-resistance un- 
der every wrong, but in the belief that a 
just and friendiy conduct on our part will 
procure justice and friendship from others, 
and that in the existing contest, each of the 
combatants will find .an interest in our 
friendship. I cannot say we shall be un- 
concerned spectators of the combat. We 
feel for human sufferings ; and we wish the 
good of all. We shall look on therefore 
with the sensations which these dispositions 
and the events of the war will produce. 

I feel a pride in the justice which your 


| Lordship’s sentiments render to the char- 


ism at this day, it requires more firmness | 


to publish and advocate them, than it then 
did to acton them. This merit is peculiarly 
your Lordship’s; and po one honors it 
more than myself; freely admitting at 
the same time, the right of a nation to 
change its political principles and con- 
stitution at will, and the impropriety of any, 
but its own citizens, censuring that change. 
I expect your Lordship has been disap- 
pointed, as I acknowledge I have been, in 
the issue of the convulsions on the other 
side the Channel. This has certainly les- 


sened the interest which the Philanthropist | 


warmly felt in those struggles. Without 
befriending human liberty, a gigantic force 
has risen up which seems to threaten the 
world; but it hangs on the thread of opin- 





Y | acter of my Illustrious countryman, Wash- 


ington. The moderation of his desires, 
and the strength of his judgment, enabled 
him to calculate correctly that the road to 
that glory which never dies is to use power 
for the support of the laws and liberties of 
our country, not for their destruction and 


| his will accordingly survive the wreck of 





everything now living. 

Accept my Lord, the tribute of esteem 
from one renders it with warmth to the 
disinterested friend of mankind, and assur- 
ances of my very high consideration and 
respect. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


MEMORIALS OF GOV. STUYVESANT. 


We are indebted for the following unpub- 
lished letter of Governor Stuyvesant, the 
last Dutch ruler in New York, to the cour- 
tesy of Lewis J. Cist, Esq., stray leaves 
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from whose most extensive autograph col- 
lection have often enriched our columns. 


I. Letter from Peter Stuyvesant to Jeremias 
Van Rensselaer, 1664. 
Erentfeste, Voorsienige en seer discrete Heer: 

UE. aengenaeme van 8 deses is my den 
17d. wel geworden, bedanke UE voor de 
genome moyte in ’t vernemen nae myn paert 
hebbe met den brengen deses geschreven 
aen Jurian Westval, om het paert by gele- 
genheyt uyt de Catskil to laeten haelen. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Honorable, prudent, and most discreet Sir : 

Your welcome letter of the 8th of this 
month has reached me, in good order, on 
the 17th. Ithank you for the pains you 
have taken in making inquiries about my 
horse. I write by the bearer of this to 
Jurian Trespool to have some one fetch the 


| horse from the Catskil, should an oppor- 


Aengaende den toestant der saecken alhier | 


referere my aen missive in beantwoordinge 
van de haar, aen de gerichte geschreven ; 
myne hoope en voornemen was in de her- 
west in de Esopus en met eeuen boven te 
coomen, bysonderlyck om met UE gecom 
muqueert te hebben het gepasserede tussch- 
en my en Bostons commissioners ; aengaen- 
de haer pattent en pretensie die sy als noch 
syn maeckend van de 424 graat aff: van 
see tot see; *t welck nae myn opinie (?) on- 
der de hooge bergen off u boven hy lant 
dwars door de Colonie soude loopen wat 
daar benoorden leyt pretenderen sy haar toe 


te coomen uyt cracht van Connicks pattent | 


en neffens dien noch eenige andere saecken 
van dat subjact; maar wy verhindert door 
myn sieckte ; en UE tegens hoop en meen- 


inge van UE schoonvader, niet afgecoomen | 


synde, moeten die saecken differeren tot het 


malcanderen met gesentheyt sullen out- 


moeten en ten besten van ’t gemeen demon- | 


streren daar het behoort, dat doch dese pre- 
tensien eenmal moogen geweest werden. 
Inmiddels sal UE in die hem lieff syn Godes 
schutt en scherm bevoolen, en blyve 
Erentfeste, voorsienige, seer discrere Hr 
Ue geaffectionneerde 
Vrient, 
P. StuUYVESANT. 


Groetenisse aen hr Schuyler, met recom- | 


mandatie dat op myn wey lant hy wat acht- 
ing gelieft te geven. 
N. AmMstTerDAM IN N. NEERLANT, 
A. Di. vi Jannuarie, 1664, 
Address : 
Eventfeste, voorsienygte, seer discrete Ht 
Heer Jeremias van Renselaer, Directeur 
der Colonie, Renselaerswyck. 





tunity offer. 

As regards the state of affairs here, I 
refer to my letter to the court, in answer to 
theirs. It was my hope and intention to 
have come during the fall to Esopus, and at 
the same time above; mainly to communi- 
cate to you what took place between myself 
and the Boston Commissioners, as to their 
Patent, and the pretensions they still make 
from degree 424, from sea to sea. The line, 
according to my opinion, would run along- 
side the high mountains, or on the same, 
by land, diagonally through the Colony; 
whatever lies to the north thereof they pre- 
tend to be theirs, on the strength of the 
King’s Patent. 

Besides this, I desired to confer with you 
on some other matters, relating to the same 
subject, but was prevented by sickness, and 
as you, contrary to the hope and expectation 
of your father-in-law, did not come down, 
we must necessarily delay said matters until 


voorjaar; hoop dat met het erste open water | spring. [hope we may meet in good health, 


as soon as the river opens, and show at the 
proper place, in behalf of the public inter- 
erest, that henceforth a stop must be put to 
all such pretensions. In the meantime, I 
commend you and all those dear to you, to 
God’s care and protection, and remain, 
Honorable, prudent, and most 
discreet Sir, 
Your affectionate friend, 
P. STUYVESANT. 
My compliments to Mr. Schuyler, with 
my recommendation that he will please to 
take some care of my pasture. 
New Amsterdam in New Netherland, 
A. D. January 6th, 1664. 


Address : 
Honorable, prudent, and most discreet Lord, 


Mr. Jeremias Van Renselaer, Director of 
the Colony, Renselaerswyck. 
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The following order made by the Duke of | & down, from place to place, and pretend- 


York, on a petition of ex-Governor Stuyve- 
sant (see the document in N. Y. Col. Doc., 


IIT, 164), is given in ‘“‘ Memoirs of English | 


affairs, chiefly naval, from the year 1660 to 


1673, written by his Royal Highness James | 


Duke of York.’”’ London, 1729, p. 155. 


in Council, dated the 234 of October 1667, 


ing imediate revelation to preach and ex- 
pound y® Scriptures, and aleagin that no 
Ministers or teachers apointed or upheld by 
y® Magistrates are from God, I think itt our 
duty that such licentious (fellows) be res- 


| trained, & therefore that he be bound over 
“ Whereas the King, my Sovereign Lord 
and Brother, by his Majesty’s Order sitting | 


upon the humble petition of Peter Stuyve- | 


sant on behalf of himself, and the Du/ch 
nation, now his Majesty’s subjects in New 


York, hath been pleased to grant a tempo- | 


rary Permission for seven years (with three 
Ships only) unto the Dutch, freely to trade 
with the Inhabitants of the Lands, lately 
reduced from the Dutch, unto the obedience 
of his Majesty : 
will and require you, to permit and suffer 
the ship called the King Charles, whereof Pe- 
ter Reyerts is master, belonging to Cornelius 
Steenwick, Mayor of New York, Jeremias 
Renslaer, Johannes Prugge, and Francis 
Boone, with their participants (being the 
first of the three Ships allowed for this year) 
to pass and repass, for the Space of one 
whole Year, to commence from the 234 of 
October instant, with her Company, Passen- 
gers, Goods, and Merchandizes, unto any 
of the Forts of the Lands lately reduced 
from the Dutch, unto his Majesty’s obedi- 
ence, without any Lett, Hindrance or Mo- 
lestation, according to the aforesaid Grant. 
And for so doing this shall be your Warrant. 
Given under my Hand and Seal at St. 
James’s, this 24'" of October 1668. 
To all Persons whom 


this may concern JAMES.” 


STRAY LEAVES FROM AN AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTION. NO. VI. 
LETTERS OF GOVS. ANDROS AND LEISLER, OF 
NEW YORK. LETTERS OF ROBERT MORRIS 

TO JOHN NICHOLSON. 


L. 
Sir Edmund Andros to Mathias Nichols, 
Mayor of New York. 
Mr. MaJor, 
This person, Samuel Carman, Canting up 


to answer itt att ye next Court of Sessions 
of y® North ridings and in ye meane time to 
be of ye good behaviour & nott to wander 
from home, & if yo" think fitt, that he give 
security for y® same, in we! I pray y° take 
pres' order. 
I am y's 

4th of June ’75. E. ANDROss. 
To Mr. Matutas NIcoLs 

Major of New York 


| (Endorsed) From the Governot June Ses- 


These are therefore to | 


| Past the Office 





sions 1675 Gravesend. 


it 


Commission issued by Jacob Leisler Lieu- 
tenant and Acting Governor of New York, 
1689-91. xecuted for treason, 1691. 

By the Lieut Govern’ and 

[u. 8.] Commander in Chief &e, 
By Vertue of authority Derived unto mee 
I doe hereby Constitute authorize and apoint 


| you Andrew Fauvet, to Be Justice of the 


Peace for ye County of Westchester, giving 
you full Power and authority to act as a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, for the good and Welfare 
of ye Governm! and due administration of a 


| Justice according to Law, and all Persons 


W home it may Concerne, are strictly Charged 

and Required to give you due Respect and 

obedience accordingly, and thus to Continue 

untill I receive further orders from his 

maj*'y King William. Given under, my 

hand and Seale at Fort William this 14 Day 

of Decemb: 1689, 

JAcoB LEISLER 
No 22 

JacoB MILBoRNE, Secr’y. 


IIT. 


Letters of Robert Morris to John Nicholson. 


The two following letters of Robert Morris 
to Nicholson are interesting; the first was 
written when his embarrassment had about 
culminated in his ruin and imprisonment; 
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the second as showing, what probably few 
have ever known; the great financier’s abil- 
ities as a Poet: 
No. 1. 
Dear SIR : 

This is the day pregnant with our fate, it 
opened here with appearances again of C. 
Tunis & Co. I sent the gardners who chas- 
ed them off. 

Wm. & James seems to think they have 
been lurking about all night, having dis- 
covered their fires among the rocks on the 
Schuylkill side. 

They seem determined—so am I. I do 
not fear them, but I do J. Baker because I 
respect him & I swear by all thatis sacred 
that he never shall suffer one cent by 

Rop’t. Morris. 

Joun NicHoson, Esq’r. 


No. 1. Marcu 138th, 1798. 
Dear Sir: 

Upon bringing Doct’r Benj. Say’s notes 
to the Touchstone, I find they are dated 
March 10th, 1795, your notes to me at 3 
yrs after date. I endorsed them for your 
use, being part of $170,000, endorsed for 
you on the 4th March, 1797, so that they had 
them only 12 months to run & the price 
was not more than 10 cents p 20s. Thus 
you see what sort of.consciences these Doc- 
tors have. 

When Doctors of Physick, instead of their pills 

Become dealers in Paper not Bank notes or 

Bills 

Interest on their gains they lie without fear, 

That Morris or Nicholson (caught by the ear,) 

Can yet by their Touchstone, on any one day, 

Detect lying Lusby, or unconsciousable, say, 

Iam, D’r. Sir, 
Your Obed. Servt., 
Ros’r. Morris. 
Jno. Nicnoson, Esq. 


Hits, Dec. 15, 1797. 


ADDRESS OF THE GRAND JURY OF 
DUTCHESS CO., NEW YORK, TO PRE- 
SIDENT ADAMS IN 1798 AND HIS 
REPLY. 

To John Adams, President of the United 
States: 

The address of the Grand Jury of the 


County of Dutchess in the State of 


New York: 
On any common oceasion we should not 
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think it proper to intrude upon you our 
opinions relative to affairs which are intrust- 
ed to the executive and to our most imme- 
diate representatives, tut when ambitious 
enemies affect to treat the government of 
our choice as a usurpation, when under the 
mask of friendly embassies they send agents 
to involve us in war and insurrection, when 
they openly excite divisions among us and 
triumph in the success of their evils, and 
when besides demanding tribute they deny 
us the essential attributes of Independence, 
it is then if ever a crime to be silent, it is 
then that all men should explicitly take 
their side and that all honest men should 
rally round the standard of their country.— 
We therefore declare that not only ourselves 
but we are fully confident that a vast major- 
ity of our fellow citizens do cordially ap- 


| prove the measures of the general Govern- 


ment, in being the first and only Power to 
acknowledge and assist the French repub- 
lic in the hour of her deepest distress, in 


| sending embassadors of peace when she 








made war upon our commerce and afterwards 
preparing equal magnanimity to resist her 
hostilities in the moment of her highest ex- 
utation and power. We are determined 
with the rest of our fellow-citizens who have 
addressed you at this important crisis to sup- 
port at the risque of all that is dear to us 
the Constitution and Independence of our 
Country against foreign force and domestick 
intrigue. We disclaim the wish of being 
united to any European Nation, and the 


| Idea of being concerned in their wars but 


We are Americans and will assert our rights 
and defend our country. 

We do however candidly confess and ex- 
cecdingly regret that in some Instances 
marks of disaffection have appeared in this 
State. Whether this has been owing to 


| the want of Information in some particular 


places or to the influx of foreigners, chiefly 
discontented characters and the more Ignor- 
ant class of Europeans, we can equally 
felicitate our country on the gradual disipa- 
tion of error, the defeat of malevolence and 
the increasing unanimity of the citizens of 
this State. With respectto yourself sir, we 
have neither a disposition nor a motive for 
flattery but declare in the plain language of 
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sincerity that we think you have deserved 
well of your country. Posterity will not 
Judge you unworthy of occupying the place 
of the first of men if, warned by your voice 
and Guided by your councils, our country 
shall escape the snares of a power which 
befriends in order to enslave and Embraces 
in order to Assassinate. 

The conduct of France has disgraced the 
cause of free governments. With the tears 
and blood of millions she has written an apol- 
ogy for the Advocates of despotic govern- 
ment that will survive the decay of brass and 
marble. We anxiously hope for the good 
of mankind our own country may exhibit an 
opposite and not less Conspicious example 
of the benefits of republican system and that 
we may demonstrate the possibility of unit- 
ing great publick liberty with publick Jus- 
tice, tranquility peace and order. 

We request you sir to accept the assur- 
ances of our sincere affection and great re- 
spect and our prayers that you may live long 
to enjoy that national happiness which your 
labors have had so eminent a share in pro- 
curring. 

Jno. D’Wirr 
Foreman. 


Poughkeepsie in Dutchess County State of New 
York Sept. Ist 1798. 


To the grand jury of the county of Dutchess 
in the State of New York: 
GENTLEMEN : 
I have received and read with great pleas- 


ure your address of the first of September | 
which in this kind of writing with a few | 


explanations may be considered as a model 
of sense and spirit as well as of taste and 
eloquence. ‘ 

Is there any mode imaginable, in which 
contempt of the understanding and feelings 
of a nation, can be expressed with so much 
aggravation, as by affecting to treat the gov- 
ernment of their choice as as an usurpa- 
tion ? 

If in some instances, marks of disaffec- 


tion have appeared in your State, it is in- | 


deed exceedingly to be regretted. If this 
has been owinz to the influx of foreigners of 


discontented characters, it ought to be a | 


warning. If we glory in making our coun- 





try an asylum for virtue in distress, and for 
innocent industry, it behooves us to beware, 
that under this praetext, it is not made a 
receptacle of malevolence and turbulence 
for the outcasts of the universe. 

The conduct of France must not disgrace 
the cause of free governments. With the 
tears and the blood of millions, she has de- 
monstrated, that a free government must be 
organized and adjusted with a strict atten- 
tion to the nature of man and the interests 
and passiors of the various classes of which 
society is composed, but she has not made 
any rational apology for the advocates of 
despotick government. Society cannot ex- 
ist without laws, and those laws must be 
executed. In nations that are populous, opu- 
lent & powerful, the concurrent interests of 
great bodies of men opperate very forcibly 
on their passions and break down the bar- 
riers of modesty, decency and morality and 
can be restrained only by force. But there 
are methods or combining the public force 
in such a manner, as to restrain the most 
formidable combinations of interest, passions, 
imagination and prejudice, with recourse to 
despotic government. To these methods it 
is to be hoped the nations of Europe will 
have recourse, rather, than surrender all to 
military dictators or hereditary despots. 
JOHN ADAMS. 

Quincy Sept. 22d 1798. 


| THE FIRST THEATRE IN NEW YORK. 
When was the Drama first introduced in 

America? Paper by Judge Daly, read 

before the New York Historical Society, 
| June 3, 1864, 

Dunlap, the historian of the American 
stage, informs us that the drama was intro- 
duced in this country by William Hallam, 
the successor of Garrick in Goodman’s Field 
Theatre, who formed a joint-stock company, 
| and sent them to America, under the man- 
agement of his brother, Lewis Hallam, in 
the year 1752; and that the first play ever 
acted in America wasthe Merchant of Venice 
represented by this company on the 5th of 
September, 1752, at Williamsburgh, then 
the capital of Virginia, in an old store-house 
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which they converted into a theatre within 
two months after their arrival at Yorktown. 

Dunlap’s familiarity with the subject, the 
fact that he derived his information from 
Lewis Hallam, Jr., who came out 2 boy twelve 
years of age with this early company, and 
the circumstance that Burke, in his History 
of Virginia, has the same statement, has been 
deemed sufficiently satisfactory, and William 
Hallam, whom Dunlap calls “The Father of 
the American Stage,” has been accepted as 
the person who first introduced the drama in 
America, 

But Dunlap and those upon whom he re- 
lied were mistaken, for there was a theatre 
in the city of New York in 1733, nineteen 
years before Hallam arrived in this country. 
It is mentioned in Bradford’s Gazette of 
that year, inthe advertisement of a merchant 
who directs inquiries to be made of him at 
his store “next door to the Play House.” 
This reference is all that has been found re- 
specting it; but in the month of February, 
1750, more than two years before the arri- 
val of Hallam, a regular company of actors, 
under the joint management of Thomas 
Kean and of a Mr. Murray, came to this 
city from Philadelphia, and applied to Ad- 
miral George Clinton, then the Governor of 
the Province of New York, for permission 
to act. 
rank, the son of an Earl, and‘had previously 
held a distinguished position as commander 
of the English fleet in the Mediterranean ; 
while his wife, Lady Clinton, wa; a woman 
of great personal attractions and very agree- 
able manners, who had moved in the first 
circles of London society. To these culti- 
vated persons there was nothing objection- 


able in the establishment of a theatre, and | 
permission was accordingly granted ; though | 


from the spirit afterward exhibited by the 
local magistrates in this and other places, it 
would probably have been refused had the 
city authorities been applied to. It was an- 
nounced through the columns of the Weekly 
Post Boy that the company intended to per- 
form as long as the season lasted, provided 
they met with suitable encouragement; and 
upon obtaining the consent of the Governor 
they hired a large room in a building in Nas- 
sau Street, belonging to the estate of Rip Van 
HIST. MAG. VOL. VIII. 80 


Governor Clinton was a man of | 


| 





Dam, formerly President of the Provincial 
Council, and converted it into a theatre ; and 
here, on the 5th of March, 1750, they pro- 
duced Shakspeare’s historical play of Rich- 
ard III, as altered by Colley Cibber, in 
which the part of Richard was performed 
by Mr. Kean. The performance was an- 
nounced to begin precisely at half-past seven 
o’clock, and the public were informed that 
no person would be admitted behind the 
scenes—an important reform, as it had been 
the practice in London from Shakespeare’s 
time to allow the purchasers of box tickets 
free access to the stage ; a custom which led 
to many abuses and immoralities. 

The room which had been converted into 
a theatre must have been a very capacious 
one, as it was arranged with pit and gallery, 
and afterward boxes were added. The price 
of admission to the boxes was eight shillings, 
to the pit five shillings, and to the gallery 
three shillings. The exact capacity of this 
theatre is known from the following cireum- 
stances:—U pon the occasion of Mr. Kean’s 
benefit, who was the leading tragedian, he 
was honored by a crowded house in his favor- 
ite part of Richard III, and great complaint 
having been made that more tickets had 
‘been sold than the house could hold, Kean 
published a card in the Post Boy, which 
was accompanied by a certificate of Parker 
the publisher, to the effect that he had 
printed in all one hundred and sixty-one 
pit tickets, ten box and one hundred and 


| twenty-one gallery tickets, declaring that 


as great a number had been in the house 
before. Kean in his card informs the pub- 
lic that it had been determined not to re- 
ceive any money at the door, but that it was 
impossible to carry out that intention with- 
out giving great offense, and that the pur- 
chasers of tickets who had come after the 


| house was filled had had their money re- 


turned. It may be inferred from this cir- 
cumstance that the players found “ satisfac- 
tory encouragement.” Richard Il] appears 
to have been a favorite piece, and on the 
12th of Mareh, 1750, it was announced 
that it would be acted for the last time, to- 
gether with the farce of the Beau in the 
Suds, and that on the following Saturday 
Dryden’s play of the Spanish Friar would 
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be represented. They continued to play on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday from 
the 5th of March, 1750, to the 30th of 
April, 1751, when the season closed; and 
that the experiment was successful may be 
inferred from the fact that they opened the 
theatre again for another season on the 30th 
of December, 1750, and continued to play 
three times a week until the 17th of June, 
1751, closing with a succession of benefits, 
when the company went to Virginia. 

Before the close of the season, Kean, the 
joint-manager, withdrew, announcing in a 
formal card to the public that he had re- 
solved to quit the stage, by the advice of 
several gentlemen in town who were his 
friends, and follow his employment of writ- 
ing; that his co-manager, Mr. Murray, had 
agreed to give him a night clear of all ex- 
penses for his half of the clothes and scen- 
ery of the play-house ; and that by his Ex- 
cellency the Governor’s permission he would, 
on the following Monday evening enact the 
part of “ King Richard III” for his bene- 
fit, being the last time of his appearance 
upon the stage. 

On the Monday following, April 29, 1751, 
the performance for his benefit was changed 
to the Busybody and the Virg’n Unmasked, 
and in announcing the change he informs 
the public, as an additional attraction, that 
there will be singing by Mr. Woodham, and 
particularly the celebrated ode called “ Brit- 
ons’ Charter,” closing with this appeal : — 
“ As this will positively be the last time of 
Mr. Kean’s appearing upon the stage, he 
honestly hopes all gentlemen and ladies, 
and cthers who are well-wishers, will be so 
kind as to favor him with their company.” 

How this company were collected, or 
where they originally came from, it is prob- 
ably now no longer possible to ascertain. 
As they were announced, upon their first ap- 
pearance in New York, as a company of 
comedians who had come from Philadelphia, 
it is highly probable that they had played 
before in the southern cities, and that they 
came originally fromthe West Indies, where, 
especially in Jamaica, theatrical companies 
from England had been in the habit of per- 
forming for some years previously. During 
the two seasons of the company in New 





York the following plays were given :— 
Richard III, Otway’s Orphan, Dryden’s 
Spanish Friar, Farquhar’s Sir Harry Wil- 
dair, being the sequel to the 7'rip to the 
Jubilee, Recruiting Officer, and Beaw’s 
Stratagem, George Barnwell, The Beggar's 
Opera, The Distressed Mother, Congreve’s 
Love for Love, and the Bold Stroke for a 
Wife, with the following farces :— The Beau 
in the Suds, the Mock Doctor, The Devil to 
Pay, The Walking Statue, The Oid Man 
Taught Wisdom, Damon and Phillion, Hob 
in the Well, and Miss in her Teens. The 
names of the dramatis persone were not 
printed in the play-bills, for the reason, pro- 
bably, that the same actor had to play dif- 
ferent parts in the same piece, but from ref- 
erences made to individual performers, the 
following persons are known to have been 
members of the company. Kean and Murray 
the joint managers: Messrs. Taylor, Wood- 
ham, Tremaine, Jago, Scott, Moore, Marks, 
and Master Dickey Murray, the manager’s 
son; Miss Nancy George, Miss Osborne, 
Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Davis, and Mrs. Osborne. 
Kean, Tremaine, and Jago played in tragic 
parts. Murray and Taylor were comedians, 
Miss Nancy George and Miss Osborne were 
the chief ladies in comedy and tragedy. 
Woodham and Mrs. Taylor were comedians 
and vocalists, and Kean, like his more dis- 
tinguished namesake, Edmund Kean, ap- 
pears to have possessed some musical talent, 
for on the occasion of his first benefit he 
announces that he will sing ‘an oratorio.” 
Master Dickey Murray would seem to have 
been a favorite of the public; the other ac- 
tors performed in subordinate parts. 
During the second season, which lasted 
for six months, they had repeated the same 
plays many times, and probably having 
nothing new or more attractive to offer for 
another season, they determined totry their 
fortunes elsewhere. They closed with a se- 
ries of benefits, and some of the appeals 
made respecting them are sufficiently curi- 
ous to be noticed. Mrs. Davis announces 
that a benefit is given to her to enable her 
to buy off her time, and she hopes that all 
ladies and gentlemen who are charitably 
inclined will favor it, closing in legal phra- 
seology, “and their humble petitioner, as 
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in duty bound, will ever pray.” It was the 
constant practice at that time for masters of 
vessels to bring out passengers to New York 
upon the condition that they should be sold 
immediately upon their arrival as servants, 
to any person who would pay their passage- 
money. They were sold for a definite peri- 
od of time, and were called Redemptors, of 
which class Mrs. Davis, from her earnest 
appeal, appears to have been one. Mr. Ja- 
go humbly begs that all gentlemen and la- 
dies will be so kind as to favor him with 
their company, as he never had a benefit be- 
fore, and ts just come out of prison; and 
Mrs.Osborne appropriately selects the play of 
The Distressed Mother, with the announce- 
ment that it is the first time this poor widow 
has had a benefit ; and having met with di- 
vers late hardships and misfortunes, she ap- 
peals to the benevolent and others. 

It is stated in Clapp’s Records, that 


Otway’s Orphan was played in Boston in | 


the coffee-house in State street, in the early 


part of 1750, by two young Englishmen, | 
assisted by some volunteer comrades of the | 


town; and as this is about the period when 


Murray & Kean’s company began to perform | 
in New York, this may possibly have been | 


an initiatory attempt on the part of some of 
the members of that company to introduce 


dramatic amusements among the people of | 


New England. Whether it was so or not, 

it was immediately followed by the passage 

of an act by the General Court of Massa- 

chusetts, in March, 1750, prohibiting stage 
lays and theatrical entertainments of any 
ind. 

In the winter of 1751 another company 
came to New York, and opened the theatre 
in Nassau street on the 23d of December, 
1751, with Othello and the farce of Lethe. 
The company was under the management of 
a Mr. Upton, and in all probability came 
from Jamaica, in a vessel which had arrived 
a short time before. The company were 
either inferior to the former, or the public 
had become indifferent; for the manager, 
after performing three weeks, announced 
that, to his great disappointment, he had 
not met with encouragement enough to sup- 
port the company for the season, and that 
he would bring it to an end by giving a few 
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vevefits, Some doubt of the merits of the 
new performers seems to have prevailed, as 
he assured the public in a card that the 
company “ were perfect, and hope to perform 
to satisfaction.” It was the custom then 
for the actors to wait upon all the principal 
inhabitants and solicit their patronage ; and 
fearing that he had been held accountable 
for some remissuess of duty in this particu- 
lar, he begs the public to remember that 
‘he is an obsolute stranger in the city, and 
if in his application he has omitted any gen- 
tleman or lady’s house or lodging, he hum- 
bly hopes that they will impute it to his 
want of information, and not to want of re- 
spect.” But though he produced several 
pieces not yet played in New York, such as 
the Fuir Penitent, Venice Preserved, The 
Provoked Husband, and Othello, it was of 
no avail. A few benefits were given,—one 
for a Mr. Leigh, another one for the poor 
widow Osborne, who, with Mr. Tremaine of 
the former company, had become attached 
to this one, and on the 27th March, 1752, 
the last performance took place for the ben- 
efit of the manager’s wife, Mrs. Upton. 
Upton delivered a farewell epilogue, and a 
few days after he left in a vessel fgr Lon- 
don. 

The prior company, after performing in 
Virginia, went to Annapolis, the capital of 
Maryland, and erected a small theatre there, 
which they opened on the 22d of June, 
1752, with the Beygar’s Opera, and the 
furce of the Lying Valet. Annapolis was 
at this period a place of considerable trade 
and commerce, with a thriving population, 
including many wealthy merchants; and 
being the capital of the province, was the 
residence of the leading officials, and a gen- 
eral place of resort for opulent planters and 
their families. There was among the peo- 
ple a great deal of refinement and cultiva- 
tion. They were much more disposed to 
enjoy the recreation of the theatre than the 
mixed English, French, and Dutch popula- 
tion of New York ; and, consequently, the 
theatre there was a permanent institution, 
and continued to be so for many years. 

The company represented the same plays 
which they had before acted in New York, 
with the addition of Cato and the Busybody; 
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and after playing for a season, they gave 
representations in other parts of Maryland. 
Some new names appear among the mem- 
bers, such as Eyrarson, Wynell, and Her- 
bert, while many of the old members had 
left—a circumstance warranting the suppo- 
sition that there was either another compa- 
ny then performing in the South, or that 
these actors had returned to England or to 
the West Indies. Among the remaining 
members were Murray, Scott, and Miss Os- 
borne; and Kean, despite his formal fare- 
well in New York, and declaration of his 
intention to resume his original occupation 
of a writing master, was again among them, 
representing principal parts. 

All that has been here narrated occurred 
before Hallam came to this country and 
gave his first representation at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, in the autumn of 1752. He 
afterward went to Annapolis, and in the 
summer of 1753 he came with his company 
to New York. Finding the old theatre in 
Nassau street inadequate to his purpose, he 
took the building down and erected upon 
the same spot what the newspaper of the day, 
Parker’s Gazette, describes “ as a very fine, 
large, and commodious new theatre,” which 
he opened on the 17th of September, 1753, 
with Steele’s Comedy of the Conscious Lov- 
ers and the farce of Damon and Phileda. 
Dunlop says that it was erected on the spot 
afterward occupied by the old Dutch church 
(the present Post Office). 
was also mistaken, for the church was erect- 


stands in 1729. The theatre which Hallam 
built, and the one before it, was on the east 
side of Nassau street, betwecn Maiden Lane 
and John street. 

Hallam’s company was far superior to any 
that preceded it. Mrs. Hallam was not on- 
ly a beautiful woman, but she was an act- 
ress of no ordinary merit. 


er beauty, grace, and pathos. Hallam was 
himself an excellent comedian, and two oth- 


er members of the company, Rigby and Ma- | 


lone, were actors of established reputation 
upon the London boards. The arrival of a 
complete company like this, who were not 
only practised in their art, but amply pro- 








In this he | 


vided before their departure with dresses, 
and all that was necessary for effective dra- 
matic representation, was something too for- 
midable to contend against. They seem, 
therefore, to have entirely supplanted 
the earlier pioneers, of whom nothing fur- 
ther is known except that some of their 
number, Murray, Tremaine, Scott, and Miss 
Osborne, played in Hallam’s original com- 
pany afterward, when it was under the man- 
agement of Douglass. 

After performing in New York for the 
winter, Hallam went with company to Phil- 
adelphia in Apri!, 1754, and from there to 
the West Indies, where he died. In 1758 
the company returned to New York, under 
the management of Douglass, who had mar- 
ried Hallam’s widow. During the four 
years that they had been absent, the theatre 
remained unoccupied ; and a short time be- 
fore their arrival a congregation of German 
Calvinists had been formed, and being in 
want of a place of worship they purchased 
the theatre in Nassau street for $1250, and 
fitted it up as a church, which they contin- 
ued to occupy until 1765, when the 
building, which had not been a very 
substantial one, becoming decayed, they 
took it down and erected another ed- 
ifice upon the spot, which was stand- 
ing fifteen years ago, and was fawiliarly 
known as Gosling’s Kating House, Nos: 64 
and 66 Nassau street. 

Firding that the theatre had been con- 


| verted into a church, Douglas built another 
ed on the place where the building now | 


one upon Cruger’s Wharf, a large pier with 


| houses upon it, which at that time extended 


from Pear] street into the East River, be- 
tween Old and Coentie’s slips. In the fol- 
lowing year (1759), Douglass went to Phila- 
delphia, where he erected a small theatre, 


| and from there to Annapolis, where he built 


Dunlop in his | 
—= heard old ladics speak in raptures of | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| few doors below Nassau street. 


a very fine one of brick, capable of accom- 
modating between five and six hundred 
people, which he opened on the 3d of 
March, 1760. 

In 1761 Douglass returned to New York, 
and abandoning the theatre upon Cruger’s 
Wharf, erected one in Beekman street, a 
This was 
torn down in a riot in 1764. Three years 
after, the theatre in John street, between 
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Nassau street and Broadway, was built, 
which continued to be the principal one un- 
til the erection of the old Park Theatre in 
1797. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


INDIAN NAMES ON THE ANDROSCOGGIN. 


Catalogues have been published from time | 


to time with their supposed definitions, but 
too often with no real research. It is not till 
within a few years that literary men have 
been led to investigate the living language 
of the Indians residing in New England, by 
examining the Dictionary of the Norridg- 
wock tribes compiled by Father Rale, and 
other original sources, so that they have suc- 
ceeded admirably well in recovering from 
oblivion the names and definitions of many 
localities in Maine. With their assistance 
I now proceed to give the definitions of In- 
dian names within the territory of the Ana- 
sagunticooks. If the reader will bear in 
mind that words ending in cook, keag, eague, 
keak, unk, sac, go, ic, og, ko, cot, ac, ack, 
oke, are all derived from the word ahke, 
meaning land, or place, and that che means 
great, kenne, long, sepe, a river, conte, a 
stream, or up the stream, pontook, falls, 
winne, beautiful, matta, much, namaes, fish; 
those in, at, et, it, ot, ut, there is, or, it is, 
he can readily recognize at least a portion of 
the definitions of very many Indian names 
of places. Sometimes a letter is omitted, or 
an additional letter inserted for the sake of 
euphony. 

Sagadahoc, from sanktaiiwi, to finish, 
heuponic, and onk, place, Sankta-honk, 
“ The finishing place,” “ The mouth,” so 
given on Jefferey’s Maps—name of the Ken- 
nebec from Merrymeeting Bay to its mouth. 

Sabino, for Sebenake—sebe, river, n eu- 
phonie, oke, place, “ River place.” Others 
derive it from saponet, ‘‘ Where they catch 
fish,” V.— Atkins’ Bay. 








Erascohegan, Urescohegan, Uregan or 
Ulegan, good, skohegan, from kankskow- 
hegan, fish spear, “ Good-fish-spearing.” 
The last part of the word is retained in 
Skowhegan. Others have defined it “The 
place to comb the hair.’ V.—Parker’s 
Island. 

Acquchadonganook, from Ughiadi, to ter- 
minate, agwan, smoked fish, ook place, 
‘“‘ Smoked fish-point.”—Chops Point. 

Merriconeag, “ It carries thither,’ V.— 
Harpswell. 

Winnegance, also written Winneganne, 
winne, beautiful, and egan from Saurisegan 
(Algonquin) water, “ Beautiful water.’ — 
Some have confounded this word with oun- 
igan (Rale), a portage. There is a carry- 
ing place from it to Casco Bay. A river. 

Macquait, Macqua, bear, it, there is, 
equivalent to “ Bear-place.”’ A bay in 
Brunswick. Musquequoik, Sullivan’s Hist. 

Psazeske, muddy. Muddy River in 
Brunswick. 

Wiskeag or Waskéag. Weeds growing 
in the water of a cove. V. 

Terrimugus. A cove in Topsham ; nanie 
of an Indian chief. 

Harraseeket, Harrasuket. “ To travel 
in the river,” V. <A river in Freeport. 

Magocook. A small bay in the eastern 
part of Casco Bay. 

Quabacook, quaqunmps (dialect), duck, 
nebe, water, cook place. ‘“ Duck-water- 
place.” Others believe it to mean “ The 
point where the water becomes narrow,” V. 
hence Quebec, though the latter word be- 
longs to another dialect, Kebec—Merry- 
mecting Bay. 

Abagadusset, pagadassem. “ It shines, 
or “ The shining sun.” <A point of land 
near the outlet of the Androscoggin. 

Namaskeag, namaes, fish, keag, place, 
“ Fish place.” A small island near Bruns- 
wick Falls, called also Little Skeag. 

Bungonengamock. A small stream on 
the south side of Brunswick. 

Sawacook. If it is Sawahquatook, it 
means “ A tree forking in several branches.” 
If it is Sowaranecook, it means the place to 
find many cranberries. V. Its definition 
is doubtful. Topsham. 

Pejebscot. “It is crooked,” or“ It turns.” 
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The crooked place, from pequomsque. 
crooked (Elliot). It may refer tothe crooked 
river, or to the turning off place to Casco 
Bay, River and Falls, between Lewiston and 
Merrymeeting Bay. Anmirkangan. “ Fish 
drying,” name applied by Rale probably to 
the Androscoggin at Brunswick. 

Amitigonpoutook. Amiti, there is, gon, 
clay, pontook, falls. “ Clay-land Falls,” 
Lewiston Falls. 

Rokomeko, perhaps Hanckameko, “ Run- 
ring under ground,” referring to some river. 
V. Capt. Bean, who was a prisoner many 
years at Rokomeko, says, that it meant 
“The place where they hoed corn,” from 
Arrokauhegan, a hoe. Canton Point, for- 
merly Jay Point. Sabattis, who accom- 
panied Gen. Arnold to Quebec, was at Car- 
ritunk Falls in 1797, and he defined it “The 
place where the water forms a semicircle 
around the land,” a definition perfectly cor- 
rect in point of fact. 

Amoscoggin, namaes, fish, kankskowhe- 
gan, spear. “ Fish spearing.” Others say 
it means, “ Fish coming in the Spring.” 
V. Androscoggin River. 

Ahmelahcogneturcook, ‘ Place famous 
for dried meats.” Name given to both sides 
of the Androscoggin. 

Amasagunticook, Anasaconticook, nam- 
aes, fish, konte, up the stream, cook, place. 
This word and Amoscoggin have been fre- 
quently confounded. It will be perceived 
that namaes, a fish, enters into the compo- 
sition of many words. Names of the Indians 
on the Androscoggin. 

Acomes.—Rumford Falls, as given on 
Jefferey’s maps A. D., 1775. 

Aurconganunticook. Possibly this may 
be the same as Anmirkangen, “ The fish 
drying place.” The Androscoggin above 
Cantun Point. 

Ammonoosuc. Namaces, fish, hussan, 
stone, uc, place. “ Stony fish brook or river.” 
The western branch of the Androscoggin 
in N. H. 

Chickwolnepy. Ktche, great, kwol, near, 
nebe, water. ‘ Near Great Pond.” A small 
river in Milan, N. H. 

Pontocook, pontook falls, cook place. 
* Falls place.”—Falls in Dummer, N. H. 

Magalloway, is an Etchemin word, and 





means “ Large tail.” V.—A branch of the 
Androscoggin near the lakes. 

Aziscoos, aseskou, mud, cowass, pines, 
‘Pines on the mud bank.”—Falls and 
mountains on the Magalloway river. 

Umbagog, wompi, clear, shallow, nebe, 
water, g euphonic, og, place. “ Shallow- 
water lake,” or “ Clear Water Pond.” Name 
of a lake on the head waters of the Andros- 
coggin. 

Winnebacook, winne beautiful, kenne 
long, nebe, water, cook place. ‘“ Beautiful 
long water lake,” or “ Beautiful long lake.” 
—Richardson Lake. 

Ellementebagog, nearly obsolete, defi- 
nition uncertain. The narrows between the 
preceding and succeeding lake. 

Molechunkemunk, mona (dialectic), 
Island, sehunk, goose, loon, m euphonic, 
unk, place. “ Loon Island Lake.” There 
are two islands in the lake where loons are 
numerous.—Richardson Lake. 

Moosetocmaguntic. This scems to denote 
the river between the great Lake and Mole- 
chunkemunk, for here the fish go up the 
stream, and perhaps the moose did. Nemaes, 
fish, conte up the stream. Others say it 
means “ Where the hunters were watching 
the moose at night.” V. There are more 
than forty islands in this lake, none of which 
have any well known name at the present 
time.—Great Lake. 

Cupsuptic, perhaps Capsatuc, “The act 
of drawing a sieve while fishing. V. Net 
fishing lake.” The most northern of the 
Umbagog chain of lakes. 

Acquessuc, derivation undetermined.— 
Rangely Lake. 

Kennebago, kenne long, nebe water, go, 
place. “Long water lake.” River and 
lake. 

Parmachenee, suppose Pah-matche-ne, 
possibly Pas-matche-nebe, ‘“‘ Much bad wa- 
ter.” The derivation of this word is not set- 
tled. It is also spelled Pomache, which 
means cursing. V. Lake at.the source of the 
Magalloway. N. E. TRUE. 





GrorceE Prasopy—Lorp Trmorny 
DexTER.—It is rather uncommon in this 
day, says the Newburyport Herald, for per- 
sons to render invoices of their taxable pro- 
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perty. The assessors advertise for them, but 
as it is understood that they will not doom 
anybody no notice is taken thereof; and | 
probably not a half a dozen a year are ren- 
dered in Newburyport. Formerly it was not 
so, and in looking back to 1814, we find the 
following from George Peabody, the cele- 
brated London banker, whose wealth and 
generosity are known the world over. 

Invoice of all the taxable property of the 
subscriber on the Ist of May, 1814— 

One Poll— 

Personal Property, $200. 

GEorGE PEABODY. 

Newburyport, Oct. 26, 1814. 
Sworn to before Sam’! Cutler, 

Oct. 26, 1814. 


It appears from the above that George 
Peabody, in 1814, arrived at manhood, took 
his oath that he was possessed of but two 
hundred dollars taxable property, which 
was just enough to make him a voter; and 
if he had lost one dollar of it the day before | 
he would not have been a voter that year. 

We find among the old papers of the as- 
sessor’s office another document from a dif- | 


ferent man; one of no education, of some | 
vices, and of great vanity, amounting nearly 
to insanity ; but still a shrewd business man. | 
It is endorsed on the back in a different 
handwriting from his own, “ Timothy Dex- 
ter, minutes 1804.” We give it as he 
writes it. It shows the man; also the con- 
dition of things then, when the horses, dog-, 
cows, cats, negro women and silver, were all 
alike articles of merchandise and taxation. 
Yet his closing words are worthy of a great 
man in the most illuminated age— What 
is right is right; and all that is right I am 
willing to pay.” This was the better part | 
of the man cropping through the rough ex- 
terior ; and the words are of characteristic 
force. As this docs not represent all the 
property he had, by a great deal. we sus- 
pect that the “ minutes” is a “ pickle for 
the knowing ones. 

A List of what you have A Rite to tax 
me for first my hous 

2 hosses 1 cow 2 dogs 2 cats 
1 Litel Clowey* 40 wate silver 


* Clowey, @ negro woman. 
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1 house in broad way 2700 Dollars 
papers in the bank 2662 from goods..233 
Sam Nap ous me 710 Dolars 
a & C Glee owes me 160 Dolars 

Dolars 
money I ows in the old bank......... 181)0 
money in the Noue Bank I ows......1300 
I am soued in broum ley for Land 


OD BABI cecsrerecesccesecnsorsese 1265 
Ruchey is soued in my behalfe and 
CW ieccceusenasncepinsssnreiianenmens 1000 


I ows 8 men to Recken taxes 112... 505 
Consider what is Rite in taxing the brig 
it takes 16 months to make Rods for the 
peopel at large therefore it is Not to be 
taxed put it to your own case what is Rite 
is Rite and all that is Rite I am the man 
willing to pay— T. DEXTER. 





An Ancient Crock.—Mr. John A. Me- 
Allister, optician, Chestnut street, has a clock 
made by A. Fromanteel, Amsterdam, before 
he removed to London, where he introduc- 
ed the art of clock making. This was 


_ about 1659, two years after the celebrated 
| Huygens von Zuylichem, the natural phi- 
| losopher, following up a hint thrown out by 
| Galileo, constructed the pendulum clock, of 
| which a full description is to be found in his 


great work, published at the Hague in 


| 1658, and entitled ‘ Horologium Oscillato- 
| rium, sive de Motu Pendulorum.” 


Dr. 
Hooke, ten years later, removed the re- 
proach that “‘ Huygens’ clock governed the 
pendulum, whereas the pendulum ought to 
govern the clock,” by inventing an escape- 
ment, which enables a less maintaining pow- 
er to carry a pendulum. This (the crutch 
or anchor escapement) is the governing 
power, we believe, of the old clock in the 
Philadelphia Library, whereas Mr. McAl- 
lister’s has the Huygens pendulum. The 
Library clock was made, not at Amsterdam 
by the elder Fromanteel, but by his son, at 


| London ; consequently, it could not have 
| belonged to Oliver Cromwell, as sometimes 
| stated, seeing that the Protector died in 


1658, the year before any clock had been 
made in England. To Mr. McdAllister’s 
clock a striking apparatus is appended; it 
occupies a place on the top of the clock, and 
is singularly clear in tone, The clock, as 
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far as we can judge, by comparing it with a 
print, much resembles the Horologe pre- 
sented by Henry VIII to Anna Boleyn. 
It stands about eight inches high, is richly 
carved, and is strongly gilt outside. The 
works are in excellent order, though two 
centuries have elapsed since they were 
made.—“ Press,” Philadelphia, June, 1864. 





THe PrResipENTIAL Evection or 1800. 
—In 1796 the people of Pennsylvania 
eleeted the electors of President and Vice- 
President. The Republican party elected 
their tieket by a small majority, but owing 
to the detention in the Pittsburgh post- 
office of the returns of some of the south 
western counties, two of the Federal candi- 
dates were declared to be elected. 

In 1799-1800 the Federal party, having 
@ majority in the legislature, deprived the 
people of the choice of Electors and vested 
it in themselves. 

At the autumn election in 1800, the Re- 
publicans had a very decided majority of 
the popular votes. They elected eleven 
members of Congress, and the Republicans 
only two. To the State House of Repre- 
sentatives, fifty-five Republicans and twen- 
ty-three Federalists were chosen, but in the 
State Senate, owing to the holding over of 
Senators chosen in previous years, the Fed- 
eralists had a majority. This majority un- 
dertook to control the election in such a 
manner that the great State of Pennsylva- 


toral vote. 
It is believed that at this period the Elect- 





ers of President and Vice-President were | 


chosen by the people only in the States of 
Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina. 
The legislature of Pennsylvania had to 
choose fifteen Electors. An election by 
joint ballot would have resulted in the choice 
of fifteen Republican Electors. This had 
been the invariable method in the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania. The Senate refused 


to agree to such a method of clection unless | 


upon terms prescribed by themselves, and 
declined meeting the House of Represen- 
tatives to hold an election until a mode of 
nomination was adopted which would secure 
to the Federal party seven of the fifteen 





Electors. They proposed to the House of 
Representatives that each body should nom- 
inate eight candidates, and that the fifteen 
to be eleeted should be chosen from them. 

The house of Representatives proposed that 
each House should nominate nine candidates, 
so that only six Federalists would be chosen, 
but the Senate adhered to its own plan, and 
finally on the first of December, the Rep- 
resentatives, fearing that the election would 
be lost altogether, were compelled to sub- 
mit to the dictation of the Senate. Of the 
Electors chosen, eight voted for Jeffer- 
son and Burr, and seven for Adams and 
Pinckney. 





InpDIAN JusTIcCE.— Many years ago, 
when a gentleman from the central part of 
New Hampshire was in the Pequawket coun- 
try, attending to his property near the village 
of Fryeburg, a company of Indians from the 
Penobscot tribe came there for a temporary 
abode, and pitched their tents on an elevation 
near the Saco river. In passing to his 
lands, he noticed a squaw kneeling to pick 
strawberries, and creeping to the different 
_ of the patch that furnished the fruit. 

er attitude struck him as singular: but 
he concluded she took that posture as most 
convenient for the purpose. 

On his return she disappeared, and he 
supposed had gone to sell the berries. 
But as he approached the settlement, he 


| observed the unusual sight of an Indian 
nia was, in effect, reduced to a single elec- | 


carrying a squaw on his back. A nearer 
view showed him the person whom he saw 
in the strawberry field. After having wit- 
nessed the occurrence several times, on in- 
quiry of the Indians as to the cause of this 
action, one of them replied. “‘ He bad Indian. 
He drink much occapee. He drunk, and 
Cheepie (devil) get in him. Then he put 
squaws feet in fire. They burn off.” As 


| he looked he saw they were crippled and 


useless. The tribe resented the cruelty, 
and its council were about to decide on his 
immediate execution. But one of the eld- 
er and wiser of the number interposed his 
opinion, and gave this advice: “ No shoot ; 
make him live long as squaw live; make 
him carry squaw, when she want walk ; 
when squaw die, then shoot.” 
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The decision was in accordance with this 
counsel, and thus secured to the injured 
woman a perpetual kind treatment from her 
husband. The fact of his own death as 
soon as she died, made him careful to pre- 
serve her health and life ; and the punish- 
ment of bearing her as his constant burden, 
as well as the compelled attention to her 
welfare, formed a striking example of the 
retributive shrewdness of “ Indian Justice.” 

B. 


Tue Deatu or Josnvua Corrin of New- 
buryport, the author of the History of New- 
bury, has been announced. 
the schoolmaster of the poet Whittier, who 
always held him in affectionate remembrance, 
and in later years was able by his kindly 
jests, to dispel the settled gloom which at 


one time threatened to sadden the end of | 


the old man’s life. A friend has called our 


attention to the lines of Whittier, Zo my | 
Old Schoolmaster, addressed to Mr. Coffin. | 


The poem is too long for our columns, but 


we give brief extracts which show the char- | 
acteristics of the writer as well as the esteem | 


in which he held his old teacher. He calls 
it “an epistle not after the manner of Hor- 
ace.” 


Old friend, kind friend ! lightly down 
Drops time’s snow-flakes on thy crown! 
Never be thy shadow less, 

Never fail thy cheerfulness ; 

Care, that kills the cat, may plough 
Wrinkles in the miser’s brow, 
Deepen envy’s spiteful frown, 

Draw the mouths of bigots down, 
Plague ambition’s dream, and sit 
Heavy on the hypocrite, 

Haunt the rich man’s door, and ride 
In the gilded coach of pride ;— 

Let the fiend pass !—what can he 
Find to do with such as thee? 

Seldom comes that evil guest 

Where the conscience lies at rest, 
And brown health and quiet wit 
Smiling on the threshold sit. 


I, the Urchin unto whom, 

In that smoked and dingy room, 
Where the district gave thee rule 
O’er its ragged winter school, 
Thou didst teach the mysteries 


He was once | 








Of those weary A, B, C’s,— 

Where, to fill the every pause 

Of thy wise and learned saws, 
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Through the cracked and crazy wall 
Came the cradle-rock and squall, 
And the goodman’s voice, at strife 
With his shrill and tipsy wife,— 
Luring us by stories old, 

With a comic unction told, 

More than by the eloquence 

Of terse birchen arguments 
(Doubtful gain, I fear), to look 
With complacence on a book! 
Where the senial pedagogue 

Half forgot his rogues to flog, 
Citing tale or apologue, 

Wise and merry in his drift 

As old Phedrus’ two-fold gift. 
Had the little rebels known it, 
Risum et prudentiam monet ! 
I,—the man of middle years, 

In whose sable locks ap, pears 5 uF 
Many a warning fleck of grey,— \‘¢).. 
Looking back to that far day, nd 
And thy primal lessons, feel 
Grateful smiles my lips unseal, 
As, remembering thee I blend 
Olden teacher, present friend, 
Wise with antiquarian search, 

In the scrolls of state and church; 
Named on history’s title-page, 
Parish-clerk and justice sage; 
For the ferule’s wholesome awe 
Wielding vow the sword of law. 


The poet goes on to speak of the Anti- 
quarian tastes of the teacher, 


—‘ with fowler’s tact, 
Coolly bagging fact on fact,” 


and concludes in the same merry vein in 
which he began. 


And when thou art called, at last, 
To thy townsmen of the past, 

Not as stranger shalt thou come; 
Thou shalt find thyself at home! 
With the little and the big, 
Woolen cap and periwig, 

Madam in her Ingh laced ruff, 
Goody in her home-made stuff,— 
Wise and simple, rich and poor, 
Thou hast known them all before! 


LovIsIANA IN 1818.—The following is 
an extract of a letter from the Hon. Francis 
Xavier Martin, of New Orleans, bearing 
the date of the 22d of July, 1818, addressed 


| to a gentleman in Georgia. It will be found 


to contain a most concise and minute topo- 


| graphy of the state of Louisiana, and must 


be highly interesting to the enterprising of 
all descriptions. 

Sir—You are not deccived in the idea 
you have formed of the prosperity of the 
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state. I believe in no part of the United 
States is agriculture more profitable. 

Some of our sugar planters derive a rev- 
enue of a thousand dollars, in some years, 
from the annual labor of each of their work- 
ing hands—from $500 to $750 is the ordi- 
nary calculation—and at the present price 
of cotton ($33) it is imagined that if the 
disease which injures the plant at present 
subsides, the culture of that article is 
equally profitable. 

There is no difficulty in obtaining land 
in this state. but slaves are extremely : scarce 
and dear in the market. An ordinary field 
hand, born in the country, or seasoned 
thereto, is worth from $1,500 to $2,000 in 
cash; genteel house servants command 
$3,000. 

From the Balize to the Baton Rouge, on 
one side of the Mississippi, and the Red 
River on the other, the land sells by the 
front acre; the usual depth of each tract is 
forty, and sometimes eighty acres; but the 
first twenty immediately on the river are 
alone cultivable, upon an average ; beyond 
this is an impenetrable cypress swamp, con- 


stantly under water; the cultivated land | 


being a narrow ribband on side of the river, 
and the land gradually sloping from the 
river. Within the first ten miles above and 


below the city of New Orleans, on either | 


shore, the front acre sells from $2,000 to 





$4,000, and as you recede from the city the | 


land becomes proportionably cheaper. 
The plantations there are burthened with 


| ers. 


of the Teche, the main river, are some sugar 
plantations lately established by Americans, 
which thrive very much. Cotton is also 
made here, but at a small distance from the 
sea begins what is called the prairie land, 
vast natural meadows destitute of trees, cx- 
cept along the water courses. 

The plantations here are few, on account 
of the scarcity of timber, and the people 
employ themselves in raising cattle. A 
number of farmers count their cattle by 
thousands. The cattle are left to shift for 
themselves during the whole year, marking 
the calves and counting the animals which 
are intended for immediate sale, being all 
the trouble the farmer takes. Land sells 
here from $20 to $25 the arpent—very little 
less than the acre. Upon the water courses 
where the land is fit for sugar, the land 
sells at times for double that price. 

Above the Attakapas is the county of 
Opelousas, the lands of which are much the 
same, except that the quantity fit for sugar 
is extremely inconsiderable. Still higher 
up is the county of Rapides, chiefly inhab- 
ited by Americans. 

There are here some extremely rich tracts 
of land. Cotton only is planted. Good 
lands sell from $15 to $20 per acre. To 
the north are the counties of Washita, Cat- 
ahoula and Concordia. The population of 
these is chiefly American. These counties, 
before the cession, were inhabited by hunt- 
In these, as in the county of Rapides, 


| there is a quantity of piny, sandy loam, which 


the keeping of the levee or dyke that secures | 
them from inundation, and the road with its | 


ditches and bridges, a labor which, some 
oe say, employs the sixth part of the 
abor of their hands. 

On the shores of the Mississippi, within 
the limits I speak of, sugar is the principal 
staple commodity ; there are, however, in 
the upper part of it, several cotton farms. 
Beyond the narrow strip of cultivable land, 
which extends along the western shore of the 
Mississippi, is a dismal swamp, bounded by 
lakes and morasses, which extend to the 
distance of about forty miles, when another 
cypress swamp bounds the eastern side of 
the lands in the next county—Attakapas. 
Here on the sea-shore, and along the banks 





| ton lands in the United States. 
| ita, Chatahoula, and Concordia, large tracts 


| who own immense tracts. 





the neighborhood of rich lands prevents 
from being cultivated. The cotton lands of 
Red River are supposed to be the best cot- 
In Wash- 


are fit for the cultivation of wheat, tobacco, 
and Indian corn. 

The United States have a great deal of 
land to sell here, and there are individuals 
This is the part 
of the state in which the cheapest lands are. 


| To the west is the county of Natchitoches, 


bordering on the Spanish province of Texas. 
In it tobacco and cotton are cultivated to 
great advantage. It is intersected by nu- 


merous water courses, along which are very 
rich tracts of land. Cattle are also raised 
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here in abundance. Pointe Coupée and 
Avoyelles, two counties on each side of Red 
River, are entirely occupied by French fam- 
ilies who raise cotton. Of late a sugar 
plantation has been set up at Pointe Coupée ; 
it is the most northwest in the state, and 
thrives well. Land sells at Pointe Coupée 
at $10 or $20 the front arpent or acre, with 
the usual depth of forty ; but the cultivable 
land is here, also, a very narrow strip. 

On the east bank of the Mississippi, im- 
mediately below the boundary of the new 
state of Mississippi is the county of Felicia- 
na, taken from the Spaniards in the year 
1810. The upper part, extending as far as 
the Bayou Manchac, is what is generally 
called rolling land, very fit for the cu'tiva- 
tion of cotton, but the soil is not deep, and 
wastes or wears away in a few years. The 

pulation is almost exclusively American. 
band sells from ten to twenty dollars. At 
a distance from the Mississippi begins a 
body of land which is not at all sought 
after. The country around the lakes Mau- 
repas and Ponchartrain, before the Ameri- 
cans took possession of it, was thinly inhab- 
ited. The people immediately on the sea- 


shore drew from it large quantities of shells, | 


which they burnt into lime; having but 
very few slaves they did little else, except 
raising cattle and burning tar. The land is 
sandy, piny, except along the water courses. 
Here the Americans have established cotton 
and grazing farms. The land (a great pro- 
portion of which is public land) is obtained 
on easy terms, and at various prices, from 
two to twenty dollars an acre. There are 
immense tracts of it in possession of individ- 
uals, who obtained them from the Spanish 
government when it was about expiring; 
they would gladly sell at twenty-five cents 
per acre, but their title is a doubtful one. 
Throughout the whole state land is obtained 


with great facility. As to the mode of pay- | 


ment, long credit is given. This is owing 
in part to the productiveness, and the cer- 
tainty there is that a man who has a force 
to cultivate will pay out of the crops; but 
chiefly to the facility with which payment 
is enforced by law. The premises are nec- 
essarily mortgaged for the payment of the 
price, and the production of the contract of 








sale, and an affidavit that the payment is 
due entitles the vendor to instant execution. 

The government is as yet in equilibrium 
between the French and American party. 
In the legislature the first have a small ma- 
jority in the lower, and they are equal in 
the upper. The governor, treasurer, and 
secretary of state are French. In the supe- 
rior court two judges are French and one 
American by birth. Of the district judges 
one only French. In general the Americans 
are in majority in the other offices. 

Our public institutions are few. We have 
a college pretty well endowed ; five banks; 
the nuns have a boarding-school for young 
ladies, and are very rich. The catholic 
clergy are few in numbers, well provided 
for—the curate of New Orleans being the 
only member of it supposed to be rich. We 
have a bishop, but he resides at St. Louis, 
in the Missouri Territory. 

The Americans have an elegant church 
of episcopalians, and are building a presby- 
terian meeting-house. The catholics have 
two churches only in the city. We have 
two theatres, one of which was lately built, 
the other is rebuilding. 

The Creole ladies are fond of dancing. 
There is but little society here; however, it 
is so in every country where money is made 
with facility—the passion for acquiring it 
engrosses all others. Living in the city is 
as expensive as in New York or Charleston. 
House rent is high. Professional men are 
making money very fast. Here, beginnings 
are, like everywhere else attended with some 
difficulty ; but when once a name is estab- 
lished, strides toward fortune are rapid. 

A. T. 





SrtvesterR.—Mr. Valentine’s valuable 
Manual for 1862, contains a contributed ar- 
ticle, entitled “The Huguenot Settlers of 
New York and its Vicinity,” of which the 
following is an extract : 

“Shelter Island off Sag Harbor, seems to 
have furnished a home for Huguenots, if we 
may judge by the title being vested in the 
Sylvester family, as early as the year 1666.” 
p- 749. 

The Silvesters were not Huguenots. Giles 
Silvester and Mary his wife were English. 
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Their children, named Constant, Nathaniel, 
Joshua, Giles Silvester and Mary Cartwright 
were born in Amsterdam in Holland These 
facts are set forth in the act for naturalizing 
these children, passed in the 12th year of 
the reign of Charles the Second, and enti- 
tled, “An act for naturalizing Gerrard 
Vanhethuyzen and others.” For further 
particulars respecting the family, see Thomp- 
son’s Hist. of Long Island, 1, 364-369. 





New York Oysters.—In 1676, some 
Indians of Westchester county applied to the 
council for leave to come upon this island 
(New York) and hereabout, “ oystering.” 
From this it would appear that the oyster 
had its habitat nearer the city than at pre- 
sent. 2. 





Extor’s Inp1an BrisBLE AT ALBANY, 
soME 200 YEARs aGo.—A party of Mo- 
hawks brought a number of Natick Indians, 
mag to Albany from near Sudbury, 

ass. in 1678. Capt. Salisbury, command- 
er at that post, reporting the circumstance 
to his superiors says. ‘I doe presume they 
are Praying Indians, because there is one 
amongst them that brought ye Indian Bible 
here in governo' Nicholls time.”— N. Y. 
Col. Mss. 27,140. Richard Nicholls was 
governor from 1664 to 1668. 

E. B. 0’C. 





Jonas Broncx: His Lrsrary.— This 
person was the pioneer settler of Westches- 
ter county, N. Y. If not a Dane by birth, 
he must have been one by adoption; as it is 
recorded that he had served as commander 
for the king of Denmark in the East Indies. 
His name appears for the first time in the 
records in 1639. He died in or about the 
year 1642, for we find an inventory of his 
personal effects taken in May, 1643, at his 
seat called Hmaus, in the above county. 
To a literary man this inventory is iuter- 


esting only so far as the contents of com- | 


mander Bronck’s library are concerned, 
which show him to have been a person of 
some reading. They are as follows: 

Bible, folio. 

Calvin’s Institutes. 

Bullingerus. 





Schultetus dominicalies, 

Molineri Praxis, 4to. 

German Bible, 4to. 

Luther’s Psalms. 

Sledanis, folio, 

Zie Spiegel, fol. 

Danish Cronyk, 4to. 

Danish Law book, 4to. 

Luther’s Catechism. 

’T Lof Christi, 4to. 

Four Ends of Death. 

Two Schatkamers (Treasuries), sm. fol. 

Petri a piani. 

Danish Childsbook. 

Veertich Taffereelen van Doots (40 pic- 
tures of death), 1 vol. by Simon Golaert, 

Bible Stories. 

Danish Calender. 

’*t Gezicht der Grooten Seevaerts (view 
of the Major Navigation). 

18 old printed books of divers Danish and 
Dutch authors. 

17 manuscript books. 

This is the earliest collection of books in 
this State of which we have at this time 
any account. E. B. 0’C 





Tue Bive Hen’s Cuickens.—The fol- 
lowing account of the origin of the title 
of the ‘“‘ Blue Hen’s Chickens,” which the 
Delawarians are proud ¢o claim, is authentic, 
and was vouched for by the late John M. 
Clayton : 

At the commencement of the Revolution- 
ary war there resided in Sussex county, 
Delaware, a gentleman of fortune, urbanity 
of manners, and great popularity in that 
and the adjoining county of Maryland, 
named Caldwell, in the language of the 
county called Kilwell. He wasa sportsman, 
whose breed of horses and game-cocks ob- 
tained wide celebrity ; and his judgment of 
the points of a horse or the make of a fowl 
none ventured to dispute. His favorite 
axiom was, the character of the progeny 
depends more on the mother than on the 
father ; and hence his reply to all questions 
respecting the breed of game fowls was, be 
your cock ever so game, you cannot depend 
on his progeny; but must look to the hen. 
My observation has led me to select a blue 
hen, and in no instance have [ failed to 
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hatch a good game-cock from a blue hen’s 
egg. In consequence of such an opinion 
expressed by such a man, at all matches and 
eock fights, the first question wag as to the 
odlor of the hen, and frequently a certificate 
sworn to before a magistrate accompanied 
the fowls. Such questions engaged the 
time of the peaceful men of Delaware when 
the news reached them of the battle of Lex- 
ington, fought on the 19th day of April, 
1775, between the royal troops and the 
militia of Massachusetts. This roused the 
people to arms, and nowhere was there 
more martial spirit displayed than in the 
State of Delaware. In a very short time 


a full regiment was raised, and a day ap- | 


pointed to organize on Dover Green. On 
the morning of that ever memorable day a 
full company from Sussex county was the 
first to enter the field, under the eommand 
of Captain Kilwell. Peering above the 
loaded baggage wagon, was a coop of fowls, 
the famous blue hen’s chickens, crowing 
lustily. 

Having been the first on the ground, 
Captain Kilwell’s company was assigned to 


the line of march, the boys were already 
called the game cocks, who, retorting on 
their comrades, called them the chickens. 
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After their gallant conduct in covering the | 


retreat on Long Island, the whole army 
saluted the regiment as the “blue hen’s 
chickens.” 

They were on Long Island, and covered 
the retreat; they were at Trenton and 
Princeton, at Brandywine, Germantown and 
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han and Major Patton being taken, its rem. 
nant, less than two companies, were after- 
wards placed under the orders of Kirkwood, 
senior captain. Contrary to the usual 
course of events and the general wish, the 
Virginians (who broke and fled at the first 
fire, and who set the injurious example 
which produced the destruction of our army) 
escaped entirely.” 

But the spirit of Delaware was not to be 
subdued; fresh recruits soon joined, and 
again we find the “Chickens” fighting 
under Green at Guilford—and finally pre- 
sent at Yorktown on the 19th of October, 
1781, when Cornwallis surrendered, and the 
war of the revolution closed in triumph,—~ 
Delaware Inquirer of May 5, 1861. 





Booptr.—This word is credited to “ New 
England” in Mr. Bartlett’s Dict. of Amer- 
icanisms. It may be in use in that section, 
but it is, originally, Dutch; the word Loe- 
del signifying, in that language, an estate. 
Thus, the whole boede/ is, the entire prop- 


| erty. The word was probably brought over 
| in the Mayflower with many other valuables. 
the right, and before the regiment tuok up | ? 


ee 


DIscovERY OF A MASTODON IN LENAWEE 
countTy.— Adrian, June 11.— Your corre- 
spondent hardly expected that he would be 
called from reporting a Presbyterian Gene- 





| ral Assembly and a Wesleyan Conference to 


do the same kind office for the “big bones” 


| of an extinct animal, but so it has been. 


Monmouth, in the north; and when the | 


tories in the Carolinas had made their peace | 


with Cornwallis, and driven the whigs to 
the mountains, lower Virginia overrun, her 
Governor and Legislature fled to Carter’s 
mountain, a force was gathered at the North, 


under General Gates, and pushed South; | 


to these were attached the troops of Dela- 
ware and Maryland, forming a brigade 
under the Baron De Kalb. On the “ fatal 


field of Camden” Kilwell fell—there the | 
game cock fought his last round. Lee, in | 
his memoirs of the southern war, tells us: | leg bones but two, one being still in Adrian 

“The regiment of Delaware was nearly | with Mr. Decker, and the other, as far as 
annihilated, and Lieutenant Colonel Vaug- | gould be ascertained, remaining out in the 


When Uriah Decker, Esq., came into town 
yesterday from his home nine miles away on 
Wolf Creek, in Adrian township, and to the 
surprise of every one, showed a few of the 
immense bones, your correspondent felt , his 
curiosity rapidly setting very strong. The 
fossils had but just been found and he pro- 
ceeded to the spot at once, minus his dinner, 
(as all enterprising reporters should), if 
happily something might be still undug. 
In the back kitchen of Mr. Decker’s house 
was an ordinary dry-goods box nearly full 
of bones. Among them were all the large 
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swamp for further discovery. An investi- 
gation of these relics of the cenozoic time 
naturally resulted in a wish to see where 
they came from, and being directed to the 
ditch at the end of the wheat field, your 
reporter and his friend took up their line of 
march again. 

At this ditch Mr. Joseph Decker became 
visible, and up from its depth rose the head 
and shoulders of Dennis Ryan, the finder of 
the ‘“‘ big bones.” 

The body lay in what must have been a 
water course, and that at no distant day. The 
curve and the hills, the creek only 130 rods 
away, the evident slope and hollowing of 
the ground towards that point are proofs 
beyond peradventure of the fact. In this 
stream the body was found, only two feet 
and a half below the surface, with the ready 
solution of this small depth, in the wash and 
wear of the water which must have flowed 
above it. The soil 1s a clay marl and shell, 
quicksand, spongy and shaky as a peat bog, 
and with many little snail and muscle shells 
imbedded in its texture. To oblige us in 
our investigation, Mr. Ryan made a cut in 
the carth with his spade, showing the dif- 
ferent strata. There were: 1 muck, 2 burnt 
soil, 3 marl, 4 quicksand. 


to the handle, and said he had tried long 
poles and found no bottom. He also shook 
the earth with his foot. 

The ditch runs nearly north and south, 
and across it, with his head to the north- 
east and his tail to the south-west, the mas- 
todon was found. He lay on his side, with 


his back to the north. One fore leg was | 


doubled under and the other extended, and 
the hind quarters were a little the lowest. 
Like the remains in the fresh water marshes 
of Orange county, New Jersey, this speci- 
men had apparently got mired and sunk. 
And now for the finding of Behemoth. 
While Dennis Ryan was digging away at his 


ditch for two dollars per diem, coin of the | 
realm, and therefore working very cheer- | 


fully, he struck on what he thought was a 
root. But such a root as the one he uncov- 
ered he never had seen before. He con- 
cluded therefore that it was a bone, and Mr. 
Jas. Decker and himself setting to work, 





Mr. R. also, | 


with no particular effort, ran his spade down | 





opened up several others in a moment or 
two. That was Wednesday at five in the 
afternoon. 

Since then they have investigated further, 
and have taken out nearly all the bones. 
They have now the skull slightly damaged ; 
all but one of the large leg bones; one of 
the smaller leg bones; a number of ribs, 
some nearly perfect, and others far from it; 
a broken tusk and its mate; several remark- 
ably perfect teeth; shoulder and hip bones 
in good preservation; vertebra and foot 
bones, knee caps and supplementary bones 
in great variety. 

We urged them, by all the sciences, not 
to allow the parts to be dispersed, and to 
use great care in getting out the remainder. 
Indeed, in the digging while we were there, 
several bones of value were turned up, and 
among them the fourth knee-cap, or what 
we judged to correspond with that bone. 

The following are the dimensions of the 
mastodon, as taken on the spot, from actual 
measurement, in company with Rev. George 
Duffield Jr., of Adrian : 

From the extremity of the skull to the 
last bone found, 16 feet 6 inches; width of 
site, or height of animal, 10 feet (?). (It 
is probably nearer 8). 

Shoulder blade—Length, 12 inches; larg- 


| est circumference, 20 inches; smallest, 144; 
| socket bone, 20. 


Thigh bone—Length, 194 inches; cireum- 
ference of larger end, 243; of smaller, 12}; 
socket circumference, 164 inches; narrowest 
diameter, 3? inches; broadest, 5}. 

Leg bone—Length, 15} inches; larger 
circumference, 19} inches; smallest 10}. 

Smaller leg bone—Length, 153 inches; 
larger end, 12 inches; smaller end, 93; 
smallest circumference, 4}. 

Knee joints—Circumference, 16 inches ; 


| diameter, 6 inches; thickness, 43. 


Length of leg from top of shoulder to 
pastern joint, 5 feet. 

Rib— Length, 29 inches; diameter of 
process, 10 inches; smallest diameter, 5 
inches. 

Vertebre—Breadth, 7 inches; thickness, 


| 34 inches. 


Tusks—Near base, circumference, 6 inch- 


es. The tusks were broken and much de- 
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cayed — apparently about the size of those 
of an elephant. 

Teeth — The teeth were in wonderful 
preservation, the crown of the molar tecth 
presenting conical tubercles covered with 
enamel. The enamel is still perfect. As, 
it is from this peculiar nipple-tooth that the 
mastodon derives its name (mastos, nipple, 
odons, tooth), the character of the fossil 
remains thus discovered would seem to be 
very satisfactorily indicated. 

What we took to be the eye-socket was 
oval; longest diameter, 14 inches; shortest 
diameter, 1 inch ; depth, about 1} inches. 

The skull had undoubtedly been broken 
in getting it out, as no piece large enough 
for correct measurement appeared. There 
was a bit of cheek bone, another of jaw, and 
that was all. 

Taken as a whole, the present mastodon 
is comparatively a small sized animal, not 
standing more than 8 or 10 feet in height, 
and being in length not more than 16. Dr. 
Warren, of Boston, had one frem Newburgh 
marsh, on the Hudson river, of 11 feet in 
height, 17 feet in length, and which had 
tusks of 12 fect. This latter point, as has 
been already said, we could not settie, as the 
tusks we saw were defective, having scaled 


off in spots very badly. 





Sir EpMunp Anpros.—From an article 
in the London Notes and Queries (May 21, 
1864), it appears that Sir Edmund Andros 
in 1686, in a petition to use the arms of 
Saumarez, stated that “his great-grandfa- 
ther’s father John Andros, alias Andrewes, 
an English gentleman, born in Northhamp- 
tonshire, coming into the island of Guernsey, 
as Lieutenant to St Veter Mewtis, K"' the 
Govern’ did there marry Ae 1543 with Ju- 
dith de Sausmarez oncly daughter of Thom- 
as Sausmarez, son and keir of Thomas Saus- 
marez, Lords of the Seignoric of Sausmarez 
in the said isle.” His petition was granted 
Sept. 23, 1686, and his arms were : 

Arg. on a chev. gu. between three leop- 
ard’s faces sa. as many castles triple towered 
or. Crest, a falcon affrontant, wings expand- 
ed ppr. belled or. Supporters, Dexter, an 
unicorn arg. tail cowarded ; sinister, a grey- 





hound arg. collared gu. garnished or. His 
original arms were Gu., a saltire or., sur- 
mounted by another vert; on a chef arg. 3 
mullets sa. Crest, a blackamore’s head in 
profile, couped at the shoulders and wreath- 
ed about the temples all ppr. Motto, Crux 
et preesidium et decus. 

Is there any portrait known of this cele- 
brated Governor ? 





CENTENARIAN IN New JERSEY.—John 
Shulz, residing on the old Martha Furnace 
property in Burlington county, eleven miles 
from Tuckertown, has completed his one 
hundred and fifth year, and bids fair to live 
several years longer. “He was born in Ger- 
many, and was sixteen years old when he 
arrived at Philadelphia, before the Revolu- 
tionary war, and was for thirty years a coop- 
er in the employment of the late Stephen 
Girard. His eye-sight is failing, but his 
hearing is good. He lives with his son-in- 
law Daniel McCoy, on a farm belonging to 
Amory Edwards, of Shrewsbury. 





A REMARKABLE STATEMENT CONCERN- 
ING WASHINGTON.—On page 1839, vol. vii., 
of the Life of Alexander Hamilton, just 
published by his son, will be found a state- 
ment in regard to General Washington that 
is very interesting at this juncture. It is 
well known that party spirit never raged 
more fiercely in this country than at the 
close of Washington’s administration, and 
during that of John Adams, growing chiefly 
out of the intrigues of French Jacobins. 
Threats of “dissolving the Union” were 
freely indulged in by heated partisans, and 
many good citizens feared that such a catas- 
trope would take place. In Mr. Jefferson’s 
private papers of that period is one endorsed 
in his own hand-writing, *‘ Heads of Infor- 
mation given me by E. Randolpt,” in which 
the following sentence occurs: ‘“ The Pres- 
ident (Washington), speaking with Ran- 
dolph on the hypothesis of a separation of 
the Union into Northern and Southern, said 
he had made up his mind to remove, and be 
of the North.” Randolph had formerly en- 
joyed the warmest confidence of Washing- 
ton; and the latter had made extensive 








tours of observation through the northern 
and southern sections of the Union, and 
could not fail to observe the relative and 
prospective social and political advantages 
of each ection as a place of residence. 

R. 





An AMERICAN ADMIRAL IN Russia.— 
Some fifty years ago a Massachusetts boy 
named Tate worked his way up to the posi- 
tion of Admiral in the Russian Navy. A 
writer in the Boston Transcript replying to 
a query of our friend J. B. R., says: 

he Admiral was, we think, a native of 
Portland, Me., where a sister of his resided, 
the wife of the late Joseph H. Ingraham of 
that city. George Tate, his grandfather, 
was born in England in 1700; he was a 
seaman on board the first frigate built in 
Russia in the reign of Peter the Great. 
He came to this country several years before 
the Revolution, and is the ancestor of all of 
the name here. He died in Falmouth (now 
Portland) in 1794, at the advanced age of 
94. Admiral Tate, the grandson, died 
about 1827, while in the Russian service. 
R. 


QUERIES. 


Worxs Printep sy Bennett H. 
WueeEier.—A copy of the transactions of 
the Rhode Island Society for the Encour- 
agement of Domestic Industry in the year 
18638, lies before me. The necrological Re- 
port appended thereto contains biographical 
notices of members who have “ paid the 
debt of nature” during the year. I really 
wish that two of these well written and ve- 
ry interesting biographies could appear in 
your magazine. They would be in place 
there, certainly, for well written memorials 
of two worthy men, both practical printers, 
both natives of Providence, and for many 
years connected with the newspapers of that 
city, would befit your pages. I refer to 


Bennett H. Wheeler and Hugh Hall Brown. | 


The former was born August 18th, 1788, 
and died on the 17th of May, 1863. The 
latter was born May 16th, 1792, and died 
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finely preserved copy 
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October 4th, 1863, at the age of 71 years. 
Taken together these two memorials occupy 
some seven and a-half or eight oetavo pages 
of type (as near as I can judge) the size of 
that employed in your May issue, in your 
But 
I wish to call the attention of your readers 
to some statements in the biography of Mr. 
Wheeler. We are told that Bennett 
Wheeler—“ called Major ”’—the father of 
Bennett H. Wheeler, was a native of Nova 
Scotia, which place he left ‘soon after at- 
taining the age of twenty-one years, and 
came to Providence, landing first at Boston, 
on the fourth of July, 1776.” “ When he 
arrived in Providence” (the exact time is 
not named), “ there were only two priuting 
offices in the place.” One of these was a 
“ job office” kept by Mr. John McDougal, 
where Wheeler “ at cnce engaged to work.” 
He remained in that office “but a few 
months,” and the “ first work he did was 
on a reprint of Pope’s Essay on Man, an 
edition of 750 copies.” “In January, 
1784, Major Wheeler commenced publish- 
ing The United States Chronicle, Political, 
Commercial ard Historical,”’ which was con- 
tinued 1804, a weekly paper. “It was 
conducted with great ability. In April, 
1806, Major Wheeler closed his eventful 
life in Providence, after a short illness. He 
erected the building in which his paper was 
printed, “and there carried on an exten- 
sive business as a printer, publisher and 
bookseller.” We are also told that “a 
of Goldsmith's 
‘ Deserted Village’ with his imprint* 
is now held here” (in Providence 7), 
“a rare curiosity, as being probably 
its first reprint in this country.” Now, 
can any of your readers throw any 
further light as to the exact date of these 
reprints and verify these statements, or 
give the dates, &c., of earlier reprints of the 
Poems above named ? BOSTON. 





Ciams.—Where was this word first used 
for the shell fish? and how early. The 
piles of shells seen by F. Jogues on Mau- 
hattan island, he mentions as oysters. They 





* Date not given—about 1784? 
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have generally been supposed to be clams, 
but from the note of 2 may have been really 
oysters. 





MIND your Own Bustness.—The coin 
commonly called ‘the mind your own busi- 
ness” penny, struck during the revolution, 
has a sun-dial with that motto, and the word 
“Fugio.” What is the origin of this? <A 
Dial in the Temple, London, has the admo- 
nition “ Be gone about your business.” Did 
this suggest it? 





Mapoc’s Discovery or AMERICA.— 
What is known of the alleged discovery of 
America, by Madoc, the son of Owen 
Gwynedd ? ? 





STERNHOLD AND Hopxkins.—What is 
known concerning the Psalmists, Sternhold 
and Hopkins; and if anything, where may 
the information be obtained ? ? 





Joun Witkes.—It is said that some 
members of the family of the celebrated 
John Wilkes reside in the United States. 
Can any reader of the Magazine specify 
their names and addresses, or any intorma- 
tion which will throw light on the present 
custodian of his papers ? D. 





Doctor SamMvuEL Jounson.—Is any 
thing known concerning the disposition of 
Dr. Johnson’s library after the death of that 
distinguished scholar ? D. 





NEWSPAPER IN Morristown, N, J. 
—When was the first newspaper published 
in Morristown, N. J.; and where may a 
copy be seen ? P. 


REPLIES. 


STaTUE ON THE Battery, New York 
(VOL. vit, pp. 154, 185).—In regard to the 
Kquestrian Statue on the Battery, in the 
city of New York, already referred to in 
your Magazine, the following interesting or 
curious facts may be added. 

HIST. MAG. VOL, VIII. 82 
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An aged lady who resided many years 
ago at the lower end of Broadway, remem- 
bers that about thirty or forty years ago the 
erection of a statue on the battery was con- 
templated. The location selected was a sort 
of kollow south-east of Castle Garden, near 
the spot where the flag-staff was subsequent- 
ly erected. On digging to lay the founda- 
tion, the subsoil was found so soft and un- 
suitable to sustain any great weight that 
the project was abandoned either because 
the expense of a foundation would have 
been too great or the necessity of filling un- 
avoidable. The plastic model referred to 
in your May number may have been a fac 
simile of the statue intended for this loca- 
tion. That model, however, was set up in 
a different place. It was quite an imposing 
conception, but the fate of the cast, mutila- 
tion, indicated what would most likely have 
been that of a marble figure itself. 


ANCHOR 





DESCENDANTS OF JOHN FENWICK ~ 
(Vou. vit1, pp. 154, 210).—Johnson, in his 
‘“‘ Historical account of the settlement of 
Salem,” states that Fenwick brought with 
him to New Jersey, three daughters— Eliz- 
abeth, Anna and Priscilla. 

ELIZABETH was already married to John 
Adams, and had three children—Elizabeth, 
Fenwick and Mary, who with her husband 
accompanied her. 

ANNA married after their arrival Samuel 
Hedge. 

PRISCILLA was married already to Ed- 
ward Chamney, and had two children— 
John and Mary, who with her husband ac- 
companied her. 

Fenwick’s grand daughter, Elizabeth 
Adams, formed an illicit connection with a 
colored man named Gould, much to the old 
man’s distress, and at a settlement called 
Gould Town, in Cumberland County, are 
several families of the name descended from 
them. 

Although this may not answer fully the 
inquiry of P., it may assist his investiga- 
tions. a. P. 

Newark, May, 1864. 
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KENTAIENTON, (Vol. vir. p. 380; Vol. 
vin. p. 79).—The Indian Mission Village 
at La Prairie, opposite Montreal, claimed as 
its first settlor Catharine Ganneaktena, In 
a manuscript life of Catharine Tehgahkwita 
I found a sketch of the foundress of the vil- 
lage, on which it is stated that she was an 
Erie, born at Kentaienton, and taken prison- 
er by the Western Iroquois when they took 
that palisaded town, The object of my in- 
quiry was to learn whether anyspot in Ohio 
bore such a resemblance to Kentaienton as 
to enable us to examine whether it was the 
site of the Erie town, and so perhaps estab- 
lish the geographical position of that lost 
tribe. P. 





Axsop, (Vol. vit. p. 105, May, 1864.)— 
For John Alsop, see Thompson’s History 
of Long Island, or consult Joseph W. Al- 
sop, of the city of New York, or the Hon. 
John Alsop King, Jamaica, L. I., who hasa 
portrait of him. G. G. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Conrgcticut Historicat Society.—Hartford, 
May 17th.—The following officers elected at the 
annual meeting : 

J. Hammond Trumbull, President ; Henry Bar- 
nard, Henry White, Leonard Hebard, Daniel P. 
Tyler, Thomas B. Butler, Wm. C. Cothren, Sam- 
uel H. Parsons, and Loren P. Waldo, Vice Presi- 
dents. Charles Hosmer, Recording Secretary ; 
Charles J. Hoadly, Corresponding Secretary y James 
B. Hosmer, Treasurer; James B. Hosmer, Chas. 
Hosmer, J. H. Trumbull, Erastus Smith, E. Good- 
man, E. B. Watkinson, Com. on Membership; J. 
H. Trumbull, Geo. Brinley, Charles J, Lvadly, 
Com. on Publications and on Exchanges. C. J. 
ae Geo. Brinley, Samuel Eliot, Com. on Li- 

rary. 

The following were elected resident members of 
the Society : 

Rev. Wm. C. Doane, Rev. Nathaniel J. Burton, 
Rev. Geo. H. Clark, D. D., Rev. Edwin P. Parker, 
Simon Towle, Esq., A. G. Hammond, Esq , 
Franklin Chamberlin, Esq., P. Henry Wood- 


of New Britain. 
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ward, Esq.,—of Hartford; Dea. Alfred Andrews, 
‘ 
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ILLINOIS. 


Cxurcaco Historicat Socrery.— May 17, 1864.— 
The monthly meeting was held, W. L. Newberry, 
Esq , in the chair. 

The reported monthly collections (amounting 
to 632, from 51 contributors) included an extensive 
collection of charts, reports, &c , on the lake har- 
bors, the gift of Col. J. D. Graham, U.S. A.; 
manuscript returns of statistics from the several 
counties of Iowa, from Mr. N. H. Parker; biblio- 
graphical publications of Minchen, Germany, 
from 8. Webster Esq., U.S. Consul; and auto- 
graph letters of Gov. N, Edwards, and others dis- 
tinguished in the early history of Illinois, from 
Hon. G, Churchill. 

Among the rare books received, were the Laws 
of the Cherokee Nation, 1808-1851. printed at the 
Cherokee Advocate office, Tahlequah, C. N. 1852, 
12mo, pps. 248—the gift of J C. Miller,U S.A., 
and noticeable for its slave code; also Huggin- 
tana, or Huggins Fantasy, N. Y., 180S—being a 
collection of the advertisements in prose and verse, 
of a once noted barber and /riseur of the city of 
New York, who flourished there, and at the com- 
mencements of Yale College, about that period— 
the gift of Mr. S. Davenport, of Chicago. The 
first official publications of Arizona Territory, with 
the first number of the Arizona Miner, published 
at Fort Whipple, March 9, 1864, and containing, 
with a historical sketch of the Territory, a report 
of the proceedings at the inauguration of the new 
territorial government, were received by the at- 
tention of his excellency John N. Goodwin, gov- 
ernor of the territory. 

Of the correspondence for the month (consist- 
ing of 20 letters received and 51 written) were 
read, letters accepting memberships, from Z. East- 
man, Esq., U. 8. Consul at Bristol, E.; and of 
acknowledgment for publications forwarded from 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

An interesting communication was received 
and read, from Hon. Geo. Churchill, Troy, Iil., an 
early and esteemed resident of the territory and 
state; who, at anadvanced age, retains an active 
interest in the events, past and present, of this 
state; and is now engaged, with others, in pre- 
paring a history of Madison county, one of the 
oldest organized in Illinois, 

Letters were also read from James P. Snell, U. 
8. A., respecting his collections of valuable his- 
torical materials relating to the present war; and 
from J.C. Miller, U. 8. A., accompanying the 
presentation of the ‘‘ Laws of the Cherokee Na- 
tion.” Some remarks followed upon this first, 
and perhaps only attempt of the North American 
Indians, to establish a written code of laws. 

J. B. Stansell, Esq., a member of the Colorado 
legislature, communicated information relative to 
the Indians in that region, and his belief upon 
inquiry, that no books printed in the native dig. 
lects are to be found among them. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

New Enowanp Historic Gengatocicat Society. 
—Boston, June 1st.—A stated meeting was held 
this afternoon at three o'clock, the President, 
Winslow Lewis, M, D., in the chair. F 

Mr. Sheppard the 'ibrarian reported as dona- 
tions, since the last meeting, 27 volumns, 55 
pamphlets, and 3 volumes of the Columbian Cen- 
tinel (newspaper) bound, the last from Melvin 
Lord, of Boston. 

Rev. Mr. Bradlee, the corresponding secretary, 
read letters accepting the memberships to which 
they had been elected from the following gentle- 
men, namely, As Residents—H. J. Boardman 
and Win. 0. Comstock, both of Boston; As Cor- 
responding—Hon. Joseph H. Barret, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and James D. Fish, of New York. 

Mr, Trask, the historiographer, read memoirs 
of two deceased members, namely, Hon, Henry 
Wyles Cushman, of Bernardston, Mass., resident, 
who died Nov, 21st, 1863, aged 58, and Ebenezer 
Merriam, of Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., correspond- 
ing, who died March 19th, 1864, aged 69. 

Mr. Whitmore, chairman of the newly appoint- 
ed Com. on Heraldry, made the first report of its 
doings. The Committee had examined and made 
arecord of quite a number of coats-of-arms used 
by New England families befure the year 1760, 
found upon tombstones, seals, family plates, &c. 
The object is to preserve a record of the arms in 
case any of the articles are destroyed. 

Rev. F. W. Holland, of Cambridge, read again 
by request his Study of Shakespeare, portions of 
which he had been obliged to omit on the 23d of 
April last. : 


Boston Numismatic Soctety.—Bosfon, June 2.— 
The regular monthly meeting was held on Thurs- 
day, June 2. Afier the ordinary business was 
transacted, the secretary read a letter from Mr. 
W. E. Dubois, of the U. S. mint, concerning the 
new emission of cents and two-cent pieces, en- 
closing specimens of the former. The chief inter- 
est of the meeting consisted in the number and 
value of the coins and medals exhibited. Of these 
Mr. Putnam had a very choice lot, among which 
were the following; an uncirculated specimen of 
the N. Y. copper with head of George Clinton, of a 
rich, dark color ; a very complete and perfect set 
of the English colonial pieces, known as the Rosa 
Americunas ; an uncirculated *‘ Elephant’? copper 
of Carolina; a very fine New Jersey cent of arare 
type, and the finest known New York copper with 
the head of Washington, struck immediately after 
the revolution. He also exhibited several rare 
and fine silver pattern- pieces of Charles II, James 
If, William and Mary, and William III, of Eng- 
land, 

The secretary exhibited a more miscellaneous, 
but very interesting and valuable parcel of med- 
als. The one which excited most attention, was 
a very curious medal with the arms of Virginia 
and the inscription ‘‘ Rebellion to tyrants is obe- 
dience to God,’’ on the reverse a white man and 





Indian sitting together, and the inscription ‘‘ Hap- 
py while united,” with the date 1780. Nothing 
is known of its origin or history. Among the 
others were the Washington medal by Eccleston, 
in tin, the Washington of the Series Numismatica 
in silver, the ‘‘ Boston ship-medal ” in silver, (see 
Hist. Mag. vol. vit. p. 197), and a silver medal 
celebrating the capture of Louisbourg in 1758 by 
the forces of England and New England. Foreign 
coins were represented by the rare silver pound 
piece of Charles I, and there were two very curi- 
ous and fine Dutch medals, struck in 1782, on 
the successful ending of the American Revolution. 
Other members also showed medals, and a very 
agreeable meeting was dissolved at 5 Pp. m. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampsnire Historicat Socrety.—Con- 
cord, June 8th —The anual meeting of this society 
was held at the Library rooms of the Society. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Wm. H. Hackett, of Portsmouth, President ; 
Joseph B. Walker, Concord, Ist Vice-President; 
Asa McFarland, Concord, 2d Vice-President ; N. 
Bouton, D. D., Concord, Cor Secretary; Wm. L, 
Foster, Concord, Rec. Secretary ; Edward Sawyer, 
Concord, Treasurer; Wm. F. Goodwin, Concord, 
Inbrarian; Hon. Samuel D. Bell, Manchester, 
Rev. N. Bouton, D. D., Concord, Publishing Com- 
mittee; Benj. P. Stone, D. D., Joseph B. Walker, 
Wm. Prescott, of Concord, Standing Committee; 
Francis N. Fisk, Concord, Auditor. The Society 
is in a flourishing condition, though in need of 
funds to carry on its work. There are at present 
about 5,C00 volumes in the Library. 

The address expected before the Society last 
evening, by Prof. Brown, of Dartmouth College, 
was not delivered on account of that gentleman 
being detained in Boston. 


NEW YORK. 


New Yorx Hisroricat Sociery.—A stated meet- 
ing of this Society was held on Tuesday evening, 
June 7th.—Frederic de Peyster, Esq., President, 
in the Chair. After the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting, the President read letters from 
Richard Varick De Witt, presenting a drawing of 
the celebrated Steam Frigate Robert Fulton; from 
Oscar Coles, accompanying a copy of Higgins’s 
Anacalypsis ; from Augustus B. Sage, presenting an 
original letter of Gov. Tompkins; and from John 
L. Sutherland, presenting to the Society a Ms. 
note book of the proceedings of the ‘* Moot,” an 
associution of lawyers in this city, commencing 


‘in the year 1770, and extending to 1774, with ex- 


tracts from the Rules of the Colonial Supreme 
Court, commencing with the close of the 17th 
century. 
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The Librarian reported the donations since the 
last meeting. Among them was the silver snuff- 
box used by John Langof the N Y. Gazette, pre- 
sented by Edward H. Puffer, and the “riginal Ms. 
of the famous reply of Mess. de Gasparin, Labou- 
Jave, and others to the Loyal League of N. Y., 
with copies of the various editions of the corre- 
spondence published by the Loyal Publication 
Suciety, presented through John Austin Stevens, 

r. 

Mr. Moore called the attention of the Society 
especially to the donation of a very interesting 
coliection of views, maps, etc., of old N. Y., for- 
merly belonging to David Grim, and presented 
by his granddaughter, Mrs. Sophia C. Minton, of 
this city, through Judge Daly. 

On motion of Judge Kirkland, a committee of 
five members was appointed to codperate with the 
special committee, on the Celebration of the two 
hundredth Anniversary of the Conquest of 
New Netherland, a report and form of a circu- 


hies was read and adopted. George H, Moore, 
, the Librarian, then read a very interesting 
paper by Henry T. Tuckerman, embracing notices 
of American Colonization aud Nomenclature. On 
its conclusion a vote of thauks was given to Mr. 
Tuckerman, and a copy requested for the archives 
of the Society. After some remarks on the im- 
portance of preserving family papers, Mr. Gibbs 
submitted the fullowing resolution which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be in- 
structed to make an appeal to all persons possess- 
ing original historical documents, letters, &c., to 
give to the Society either the originals, or certified 
copies thereof. 


OHIO. 


Fire Laxps Historicat Socrery,— Norwalk, 
June 8, 1864.—Tle annual meeting was held in 
Whittlesey Hall, Norwalk, on Wednesday, June 
8th, 1864, at 11 o’clovk A. m., and called to order 
od the venerable president, Platt Benedict, Esq. 

e expressed in fitting terms his gratification at 
again meeting so many of the members of the so- 
ciety. 

The Rev. Mr. Cornell, of Norwalk, opened the 
meeting with prayer. By request of the Secreta- 
ry, the Rev. C. F. Lewis, of Wakeman, was ap- 
pointed Assistant, and the proceedings of the 
meeting held at Castalia were read by him. 

C. A. Preston, Esq., Treasurer, submitted his 
report for the year, which was approved. 

The annval report of the Secretary next pre- 
sented, congratulated the Society on its prosper- 
ity during the past year. The Society is free 
from debt. The Pioneer is not only self-sustain- 
ing but increasing in size and interest and also 
in circulation beyond the Fire-Lands. It refer- 


| sons became members of the Society, 
lar from the select Committee on Arms and Tro- | 








red to the want of a better place for the deposit 
and arrangement of articles for the Cabinet ; and 
closed with a reference to the fact that the first 
half century of the independent civil history of 
Huron county will close Aug Ist, 1865, 

After a vote of thanks to the Seeretary, the 
Society proceeded to an election of officers for 
the ensuing year, which resulted as follows: 

Platt Benedict, Norwalk, President; G. H. 
Woodruff, Peru, Z. Philips, Berlin, E. Bemiss, 
Groton, H. Townsend, New London, 8. C. Par- 
ker, Greenfield, Vice-Presidents. 

C. A. Preston, Norwalk, Treasurer; F. D. 
Parish, Sandusky, P. N Schuyler, Norwalk, 
corresponding secretaries; D. H. Pease, Norwalk, 
recording secretary ; R. T. Rust, Norwalk, keeper 
of Cabinet. 

F. D. Parish, Z. Philips, P. N. Schuyler, C. A, 
Preston, D. H. Pease, Directors. 

An opportunity was then given, and 20 per- 
The sev- 
eral township historical committees were then 


| called on for reports; after which, the Society 


took a recess till half past one Pp. m., during 
which the members were hospitably entertained 
by the citizens of Norwalk. 

The Society met in the afternoon pursuant to 
adjournment, Vice-President Woodruff in the 
chair. 

Mrs. John Wheeden, of Sandusky, presented 
the Society with six bound volumes of the San- 
dusky Clarion, the first newspaper published on 
the Fire-Lands. 

The venerable John P. McArdle, of Fremont, 
the publisher of the Norwalk Rerorter, the first 
paper published in the present limits of Huron 
county, presented the Society with a history of 
the ‘* American Revolution,” which was publish- 
ed by him in 1815, at the Register office, Clinton, 
Ohio, on the press which was brought over the 
Alleghany Mountains, and on which the Report- 
er was afterward printed. The work also con- 
tained a ‘‘ columbiad ” of 13 cantoes on the Amer- 
ican war, by Richard Snowdon. 

Mr. Ami Keeler, of Norwalk, presented four 
sermons, on the ** Nature, end, and design of the 
Holy Communion,” by Samuel Clarke, D. D., 
Dubiin 1738; the hames worn by the horse 
which drew the family of his father, Luke Keeler, 
from Connecticut to Norwalk ; and the veritable 
tin horn used by his father and himself to call 
people to meeting before bells were known in 
Norwalk. 

Mr. Bartlett Davis, of Hartland, presented from 
M. D. Burt, of South Bristol, Wisconsin, several 
books, formerly the property of his great grand- 
father, Asa Chaffee, of Wilbraham, Massachusetts. 

The following were also exhibited by Mrs. P. 
Reding, of Norwalk: A linen apron worn by 


her grandmother, Mrs. H. F. Benedict, at her 
marriage more than one hundred years ago:— 
By Dr. J. B. Ford, of Norwalk, a black jack stick, 
cut by Colonel Wilder, on Mission Bridge, Ten- 
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nessee, one-half mile south of Gen. Bragg’s Head- 
quarters, The bush and branches have been 
struck by thirty-four balls: by H. P. Nelson, of 
Bronson, a printed invitation to Mr. Jobn Nelson, 
(his father), and lady to a Ball to be held in Mr. 
John Boalt’s Ball Room, in Norwalk, in 1822, 
signed by J. Williams, M. C. Sanders, E. Cook, 
P. Lattimer, C. Butler, D. M. Benedict, Managers : 
By Mr. R. Osborn, of Berlin, specimens of cotton 
grown by him in that township in 1862-3: By 
Messrs. J, H. Niles and A. Haynes, of Norwich, a 
variety of ancient stone relics. 

Not the least interesting portion of the proceed- 
ings of the afternoon, were the experiences of 
some of the early pioneers, as related by them- 
selves. Mrs. Polly Pieace, of Peru, gave a graph- 
ic description of the early trials and enjoyments 
of the first settlers of that township. She was 
present at, and member of the first Methodist 
class meeting held in Norwalk, During her re- 
marks she presented to ‘‘ Father Benedict” a 
crane, given to her grandmother, Sarah Sher- 
man, at her marriage in 1759: a fire shovel, the 
first brought into Peru; the first mortar in that 
township, brought in by Mrs. Clary, and a chair 
of the olden style, made in 1815, by John Nelson, 
of Peru. 

Mr. G. H. Woodrnff, of Peru, described the 
early appearance of Norwalk, when emigrants 
avoided the sand ridge, as a place destitute of 
water and fit only for scrub oxks to grow. 

Mr. Philo Wells, of Vermillion, related the 
excitement caused by the first steamboat on the 
Lake, how himself and wife used to cross the 
Vermillion on ox-back to go visiting, and a tavern 
story of the early days. 

Mr. Osborn, of Fitchville, followed with an in- 
teresting account of early times in that vicinity. 

Judge Parish, of Sandusky, described the ap- 
pearance of the prairies on the Fire-Lands when 
first settled upon. He also paid a glowing tribute 
to the memory of Hon. Joshua R. Giddings, whose 
early history was connected with that of the Fire- 
Lands, and presented a resolution appropriate to 
his memory, which was unanimously adopted by 
the Society. 

Martin Kellog, Esq., of Bronson, gave an ac- 
count of the trials experienced by himself and 
family in 1815, when moving from Vermont to 
the Fire-Lands, and exhibited a bill on the Cld 
Bank of Bloomingville, as a specimen of the 
worthless currency with which the country was 
flooded at that time. 

E. Bemiss, Esq., of Groton, in conclusion, gave 
a lively picture of the difficuities and discourage- 
ments of the early pioneers of the western part of 
the Fire-Lands 

Judge S. C. Parker, in appropriate terms an- 
nounced the names of pioneers deceased since 
the last meeting. 

Hon. F, D. Parish and Judge Z. Philips were 
appointed a committee on the place for the next 
meeting. e 





The exercises of the afternoon were interspersed 
with music by Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. Loyrein, Miss C, 
Rennan, Messrs. Kingsley and Gilbert, which add- 
ed much to the interest of the occasion. 

The Society voted its warmest thanks to the 
choir for their excellent music, the Committee of 
Arrangements for their successful efforts in pro- 
viding for the wants of all, and the citizens of 
Norwalk for their generous hospitality ; and after 
uniting with the audience in singing ‘‘Old Hun- 
dred,” adjourned. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Pennsytvanta Hisroricat Socigty.—Philadelphia 
June 13th.—A weeting of the Historical Society 
was held last night, Mr. Snowden in the chair.— 
Donations and additions to the library were ree 
ported to the Society, numbering about one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven volumes, A report from 
the Historical Committee was then read in refer- 
ence to a proposal for changing the Constitution 
of the Society. A report was read, giving an ac- 
count of the organization of the Delaware Histor- 
ical Society. 

The report, from tke last stated meeting, of the 
Executive Committee with regard to the pur- 
chase of the Penn Mansion was then read and sanc- 
tioned. 

Wm. W. Lowery,, Esq., on motion of Dr. Coats 
was elected a member. 

A report was then read by Mr. Smith with re- 
gard to the proposal for purchasing the old State 
House or Penn Manor. 

Mr. Smith showed that it was not advisable 
for the Society to make the outlay, but said that 
if through the exertion of the Historical Society 
one-third of the purchase money could be raised, 
he had no doubt that the city authorities could 
raise the rest, and assume the responsibility of 
keeping the building in repair. 

The report was accepted and the meeting ad- 
journed. 


OBITUARY. 


JoHN Woopsrince.—Another pioneer of Qhio 
—one of the earliest and worthiest—has gone to 
join the company of the departed and memorable 
dead. On the 14th instant, John Woodbridge, 
of Chillicothe, died, in the 79th year of his age. 
There is probably not a living pioneer in the 
State who came earlier than he, nor one who has 
pursued a more useful or honorable life. This 
will be evident from avery brief review of his 
career. Mr. Woodbridge was born in 1785, and 
was the son of the Hon. Dudley Woodbridge, of 
Norwich, Connecticut, and the brother of Dudley 
Woodbridge, of Marietta, and the Hon. William 
Woodbridge, of Michigan. He and his brothers 
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were brought by his father to Marietta, at the 
first settlement in 1788. It is, therefore, more than 
75 years since this aged citizen first trod the soil 
of Ohio. He beheld its infancy cradled amidst 
the wilds of the forests and the war-hoop of the 
savage, and looked with pleasure upon its ad- 
vance to strength and civilization. The memory 
of its pioneer life was mingled with the enjoyment 
of its prosperity. 

Mr. Woodbridge was sent, when a boy, to Con- 
necticut for his education, where his teacher was 
Azel Backus, afterward President of Hamilton Col- 
lege, N. Y. 

Mr. W. settled in Chillicothe in 1806. After 
passing a short time in mercantile business, he 
was chosen cashier of the then newly chartered 
(since called old) Bank of Chillicothe. This office 
he held with distinguished honor and usefulness 
till the charter expired, in 1844—a period of thir- 
ty-five years, No one unacquainted with the 
history of banking in Ohio, and the great finan- 
cial difficulties which for a long time obstructed 
or deranged business, can properly estimate the 
useful and valuable services of Mr. Woodbridge 
asa financier. The Bank of Chillicothe at times 
rendered great serivce to the Government, and 
when most of the banking institutions were crum- 
bling around, maintained its credit with fidelity 
and honor. 

Retired from this responsible situation, Mr. W. 
pursued for the remainder of his life the path of 
a private gentleman, with sufficient means to cul- 
tivate his literary and rural tastes. Few men un- 
derstand how to pursue such alife with dignity, 
urbanity, and usefulness. YetMr. W. had all of 
these. Naturally modest and diffident, kind, 
gentle and tender—he was yet possessed of all 
those sterner virtues which belong to strength of 
mind and character, and which shield life from 
much of human suffering. 

Simple in his tastes, and abstemious in his 
habits, his last sickness was almost his only one. 
Nearly forty years ago he had made a profession 
of religion, and continued to practice it, a devot- 
ed, consistent and cheerful Christian. 

Most happy in his domestic and social relations, 
he enjoyed life, but towards its close wis oblig- 
ed to feel some of those afflictions which the aged 
are ill able to bear. Daring his youth and early 
manhood the society of Chillicothe was unsur- 

in ‘whatever is agreeable and attractive — 
Many 2 brilliantinte!lect, and genial spirit, and 
hospitable citizen, long numbered with the dead, 
were centered there. Mr. Woodbridge outlived 
these, his early associates, and felt that he could 
not replace them. Col, W. K. Kond, a friend of 
fifty years, and almost the last, has just preceed- 
ed him to the grave. In the meantime he had 
met with that bereavement which comes nearest 
the heart, and which no time can cure. Then 
the clouds resting on his country cast their shad- 
dows on his mind. All this was borne with pa- 
tience and fortitude, till the aged pioneer came to 
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his end, gathered like the full shock of corn when 
the reaper is ready. 

Not often again will one of the band of 1788 be 
carried to the grave, not often will any one seven- 
ty-five years a citizen of Ohio, and therefore, as 
well as for his fair name, we record these few 
lines in memory of a pioneer. 

E. D. M. 


Morrow, May 14, 


Hotes on Books. 


Gleanings from the Harvest Field of American His- 
tory. By Henry B. Dawson, part XI, Morris- 
ania, N. Y., 1863. The Assault on Stony Point. 
By General Anthony Wayne, July 16, 1779.— 
Prepared for the New York Historical Socicty, 
and read at its regular monthiy meeting April 
1, 1862, with a map, fac similes and illustrative 
notes. Ky Henry B. Dawson, Morrisania, N, 
Y., 1863, imp. 8 Vo. VIII, 156 pp. 

Mr. Dawson is one of the most thorough his- 
torical students in the country, and having made 
the revolutionary period a special object of re- 
search cannot make such a monograph as this 
anything but a most valuable and exhaustive con- 
tribution to our libraries. Having had full access 
to the well preserved papers of General Wayne, 
he found the series of documents on Stony Point 
extremely rich and valuable. Few who heard 
his paper can forget the impression produced as 
in his interesting narrative, he read one after 
another of these venerable papers, letters of Wash- 
ington and Wayne. Many of these are here giv- 
en in fac simile, and the volume elegantly print- 
ed becomes by these additionary enhancements a 
most luxurious work, Those who heard the 
paper will find in the appendix a map of docu- 
ments sustaining its positions, and embracing all 
that is known of this brilliant action. 


History of the Rebellion, its authors and causes. By 
Joshua R. Giddings. New York: Follet, Fos- 
ter & Co., 1864, 8° 498. 

THE appearance of this volume coincides with 
the close of the life of its author. One of the ear- 
liest, most thorough and uncompromising oppo- 
nents of slavery, his political life was a war against 
it ; and in these ardent pages he gives really his 
political life. Itis a work that must be read by 
any one who sits down to understand the present 
struggle, to form a correct idea of the movement 
which finally raised Mr. Lincoln to the Presiden- 
tial chair and induced the South to attempt its 
long threatened secession. Many parts are ex- 
tremely well wsittegand cannot be read without 
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being deeply impressed. We now live amid the 
storm, but ‘‘post nubila Phebus” and in the 
clear suulight we shall see much that is now dim 
and faint. 


The Fire Lands Pioneer, published by the Fire 

Lands Historical Society. Vol. V, 1864. 

WE welcome this new volume of transactions 
and collections of the enterprising society in the 
Fire Lands of Ohio, which comes adorned with a 
striking likeness of the late Govenor Elisha Whit- 
tlesey. Besides the reports of the meetings of the 
Society it contains memoirs of Ridgefield, Fair- 
field, Richmond, Greenwich, Sherman, Ruggles, 
and much miscellaneous matter of great value as 
contributions to local history, 


The United Service Magazine, H. Coppie, Editor. 
Vol, I, C. B. Richardson, New York, 1864. 


Tris new magazine printed in the finest style, 
gives the military profession a periodical which 
they have reason to be proud of and to sustain 
with h. arty marks of appreciation. Edited by a 
gentleman who to a military education and actual 
experience in the field, adds the highest literary 
talent, it cannot fail to be what military men will 
expect, while its contributions from the pens of 
men universally acknowledged as chiefs in their 
departments of science, give their essays a weight 
that cannot but be acknowledged. 


National Portrait Galliry of distinguished Ameri- 
cans. The portraits by Alonzo Chappell—the 
biographies by K. A, Duyckinck, New York: 
Johnson, Fry & Co., 1864. 

TuE publishers conclude with the number now 
before us, this American Portrait Gallery, which 
in many respects, replaces all former coilections 
of the kind, and is likely to stand alone for many 
years as the best illustrated record of American 
Worthies. Our country has been so prolific of 
great men that there has been difficulty in select- 
ing, but all the really great representative men 
are here. The Presidents form a group by them- 
selves. The Revolutionary Patriots and soldiers, 
the heroes of the later wars, the jurists, men of 
science, artists, authors, are all included here, 
The engravings are not mere vignettes or busts, 
but full lengths, elaborately done; the biographies 
written with care, by a highly accomplished 
scholar who seizes in his graphic portraiture the 
strong points of life and character, and gives his 
picture the warmth and tone and color of a mas- 
ter. 


The History of the War for the Union, Civil, Mili- 
tary,and Naval, By E. A. Duyckinck. New 
York: Johnson, Fry & Co., 1864. 

THE History of the War here given us by Mr. 

Duyckinck, comes down iu these numbers to the 
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capture of Maryland Heights, in 1862. It fully 
sustains the promise of its commencement, and is 
a full, impartial work, written with the literary 
skill which the author’s name guarantees. Amid 
the endless detail of the great struggle he has 
chosen the important points, weaving into his 
narrative all the great events and enabling his 
reacer to follow without confusion the course of 
the war. The illustrations are like all those that 
cuaracterize the works issued by the house, supe- 
rior, 


The History of the Administration of Pres‘dent Lin- 
coln, including his Speeches, Letters, Addresses, 
Proclamations, and Messages, with a Preliminary 
Sketch of his Life. By Henry J. Raymond, 
New York: J. C. Derby and A. C. Miller. 
12mo., pp. 496. 

Mr. RAymMonp is known to the country as an 
able politician, once filling the position of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the State of New York, and 
for many years the able editor of the New York 
Times Of the political history of the time, few 
are more competent to write clearly and under- 
standingly. The present volume is, in brief, a 
history of the present administration by one 
friendly to it, It is, however, written with great 
fairness and entire calmness, and none need hes- 
itate to take it up from any fear of undue bias, or 
that perversion of fact and violent language which 
some seem unable to avoid. 

The work is furnished with a full index, and, 
as it embraces all the messages and proclamations 
of President Lincoln, is a most acceptable work. 
The publishers have got it up in a very creditable 
style, 


Historical Collections of the Essex Institute. 
VI., No. 1. Salem, 1864. 


Tris welcome quarterly opens with a memoir 
of Daniel A. White, by G. W, Briggs, a paper 
read before the Essex Institute, January 4, 1364; 
Mr. Rantoul’s Connection with M litary and Legis- 
lative Matters; the Book of Marriages of Rowley; 
an interesting account of the formation of the 
Essex Historival Society, the predecessor of the 
Essex Institute. 


Vol. 


Miscellany. 


Rev, D. Winslow who is preparing a Genealogy 
of the Winslow Family, may be addressed at No, 
26, E. 4th St., New York. 

Elias Barr & Co., Lancaster, Penn., announce 
a History of the Pennsylyania Reserves, an octavo 
of 600 pp., with portraits of Gov. Curtin and 
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Gen. Reynolds. We hope they will add General 
McCall and Gen. Meaie. 

_Ctosbey & Nichols, Boston, have issued Chap- 
laih Quint’s Notes of Campaign in Virginia and 
Ténnessee. 


A Starve of Cotvnits.—The government of 
Spaifi is about to erect a statue in Madrid to 
Christopher Columbus. It will be built in ** paseo 
dé Recoletas,” in front of the Royal Treasury. 
The statue will be of bronze, from twenty five to 
thirty feet in height, elevated upon a pedestal 
sixteen feet high. Three of the sides of the ped- 
estal wiil be adorned with bas-relievos, represent- 
ing incidents of the first transatlantic voyage of 
Columbus, and the fourth side will bear an in- 
scription, to be dictated by the Royal Academy of 
History. Itis understood that the competition 
for the commission will be open to sculptors of 
all nations, and it would be singularly appropriate 
should American genius win the prize, and the 
name of an American be associated with the statue 
to be raised in honor of the discoverer of America, 


Messrs. Suetpon & Co., of New York, have in 
press, it is said, the long mentioned Memoirs of 
General Scott, a book which will be read with 
avidity. The long services of the General, a life 
of military activity from the war of 1812 to the 
great rebellion, including the triumphs in Mexico, 
his position before the country as a candidate for 
its highest honors, ail give it more than usual in- 
terest. 


We have had two Lives of the satnted Jackson, 
as our southern brethren aré beginning to call 
him, but a third is announced from the pen of 
Rev. R. L. Dabney, of the Theological Seminary 
at Hampton Sidney College, who writes at the re- 
quest of Gen Ewell, and Mrs. Jackson. 


Among “ War Books’’ appears a little book 
entitled, Soldiering in North Carolina, by Thomas 
Kirwan, 7th Mass., which is well spoken of. 


Tat LibRARY OF THE LATE W. J. Davis, which is 
well known as one of unusual value in the depart- 
ment of American history, will be offered for sale 
at auction early in the fall. His friend, Henry B. 
Dawson, assisted by Messrs. John B. Moreau and 
John G. Shea, has undertaken to catalogue the 
property ; and it is probable that Mr. Merwin will 
be invited to act as the salesman. It is hoped, 
for the sake of the children of our friend, that 
those who watched the Allan sale so closely will 
not forget this. 


Wa ker, Wiser & Co., Boston, have in press the 
Notes of a Corporal in the Nineteenth Army 
Corps, by James K. Hosmer. 


Moore, Witstacy & Co., Cincinnsti, have in 
ress the papers of Harman Blennerhas-ett, em- 
cot his Journal and Correspondence, from 
which much light may reasonably be expected 





on one of the most obscure passages of our coun- 
try’s history. 


Goutp and Lixcoty, Boston, have in press, an 
octavo on The Military History of Massachusetts, 
in the war of the Rebellion, embracing a com- 
plete and authentic history of the part which that 
State has acted in the present war, from the com- 
meticement to the present time. 


Grorce W. Cuitps, of Philadelphia, will soon 
publish a volume entitled ‘‘ The Union Generals,” 
embracing the lives und services of the Generals 
of the Union Army. The biographies and battle 
sketches in this volume kave keen prepared by 
J.8. C. Abbott, B. J. Losing, J. T. Headley, EK, 
A. Duyckinck, Prof. H. Coppee, Dr. Tomes, Rich- 
ard Grant White, and several military authors of 
high repute. : 


A Mapremonne, by Leonardo da Vinci, has re- 
cently been discovered among the Royal Collec- 
tion at Windsor Castle, and has been described to 
the Society of Antiquaries by Mr, R. H. Major. 
This map contains three claims to priority over 
all maps previously known—viz., it is the first 
containing the map of America; the fizst showing 
the severance of the New World from Asia, and 
of Cuba from Japan, in the belief of which Co- 
lumbus died; and the first representing the an- 
cient idea of a great southern continent. The 
date due to the wap, from the state of discovery 
which it represents, is 1512, Leonardo’s remark~ 
able habit of writing from right to left, wnich Mr, 
Major feared might prevent his proving the map 
(which is written from left to right) to be Leon- 
ardo’s, was the very reans of bringing that proof 
to demonstration. He was also able to show that 
the map had a Vespucian origin, from its contain- 
ing the repetition of a blunder in the use of the 
word Abatia for Bahia de todos os San‘os, that 
word being a translation of an error in printing 
the original Italian of Vespucci where the word 
Bahia was converted into Badia. 

Mr. Major further showed, with great ingenuity, 
a highly probable connection between Leonardo 
da Vinci and Vespucci, though the medium of 
the Giacondi family, he having been four years 
ergaged on the famous portrait of Mona Lisa 
Giacondi, while at the same time a Giacondi was 
sent from Lisben to Seville by the King of Portu-~ 
gal to seduce Vespucci from the service of Spain 
to that of Portugal; and in the following year 
the narrative of his third voyage was transluted 
into Latin by another Giacondi, the celebrated 
architect, who built the bridge of Notre Dame, at 
Paris. In tracing this connection, Mr. Major was 
able to illustrate, by a series of curious facts, the 
process by which the spurious name of America 
became first suggested and afterwards adopted in 
print by a small cluster of men at the little town 
of St. Dié, in Loraine, who acted under the spe~ 
cial patronage of Réné, second Duke of Loraine 
and Titular King of Jernsalem and Sicily. 
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